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CHAPTER IL 


In the year of grace 1729, on one of 
those golden days of the late Italian 
autumn, the court of Sardinia was 
gathered in the banqueting hall of the 
palace, waiting till the chapel bell should 
ring out its summons to mass. The 
court was gay, after the fashion of that 
time and that country, with velvets, 
plumes, and jewels, though the king, 
Victor Amadeus, who stood in the em- 
brasure of a window conversing with the 
French envoy, presented in his own per- 
son a somewhat contemptuous contrast 
to his glittering subjects. A little old 
man, in his unvarying garb of plain 
brown cloth ; his linen coarse, and un- 
trimmed with lace; the hilt of the 
sword, which had won him his kingdom, 
was guarded with leather, that it might 
not fray his coat. There was a parade of 
simplicity in his bamboo cane, in the 
tortoiseshell snuff-box, not even inlaid, 
from which he was offering the count a 
pinch. Only one piece of an old man’s 
coxcombry showed out of keeping with 
the severely plain costume, and this was 
a magnificent peruke, so full-flowing and 
ostentatiously curled, as to rival, if not 
to surpass, that of the Grand Monarque 
himself. Under that wig, brows, knotted 
with combinations, bent over an eye still 
vehement and eager; an eye which had 
never overlooked a weak point in an 
enemy, nor a vantage ground for its 
master. The face was fearless, but not 
frank ; the lines of the thin lips secre- 
tive and astute. The old man kept his 
soldier’s bearing; neither the weight of 
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nearly seventy years, nor the burden of 
growing ill-health, had dragged down the 
slight sinewy figure, or robbed it of that 
royal presence which stamps the man 
who has wrought out great things in his 
day. At intervals, as the door opened, 
and some fresh person joined the group 
in the back-ground, the king would 
turn and sigh deeply—as who among 
us has not marked the old sigh when 
one has thus sought a beloved pre- 
sence, forgetful for the moment that it 
has vanished for ever? And, indeed, 
the monarch had cause for regret. From 
that assembly he missed the few whom 
he had ever really loved—the few of 
whose affections he could feel secure. 
Jeanne Baptiste of Savoy, the king’s 
mother, had died in 1723, and his queen, 
the good Anna of Orleans, who had 
borne the rough humours and incon- 
stancy of her lord with a patience worthy 
her blood—she was grand-daughter to 
our ill-fated Charles—had followed her 
during the past year; but the deepest 
wound of this man’s heart, a wound 
which time was powerless to close, had 
been inflicted when his eldest son, the 
idol and the image of his father, perished 
in the promise of his brilliant youth. 
As the king’s glance traversed the as- 
sembly, it fell on his son Charles Em- 
manuel, now heir to his throne; but 
nothing like affection marked the cold 
steady gaze, before which the prince 
quailed and shuffled awkwardly back 
behind his wife, Polyxena, a princess pos- 
sessing far greater force of character than 
her husband. Her Victor greeted respect- 
fully, and after a sharp survey of Charles's 
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paltry person, disfigured by a remarkably 
short neck, and an approach to a hump 
on the left shoulder—defects which his 
splendid attire only served to make more 
conspicuous—his father turned again to 
the window, with a gesture of impatient 
dislike, which he affected to conceal in 
contemplation of the landscape before 
him. From that-window the eye looked 
on the palace gardens, and away over a 
wide sweep of country, till it rested 
where Lombardy showed on the horizon, 
sunny and vague as a dream of ambition. 
The quick Frenchman, by the monarch’s 
side, following the direction of his gaze, 
fancied that he held the clue to his 
thought. “Those are the great plains 
of Lombardy,” he said, with significant 
emphasis. The old war-horse started 
to the echo of the trumpet; his eye 
flashed for a moment; but the gleam 
faded, and, after a pause, the king said 
gravely, “I know your meaning, but you 
mistake my desires,” 

Before Count de Blondel had found a 
reply, the court proceeded to the chapel, 
where the great treasure of the reliquary 
was a fragment of the Holy Winding- 
sheet. Stopping before this relic to give 
force to his words, the king whispered 
to his companion, “ You all suppose me 
ambitious; but the world shall soon have 
a proof that all I desire is quiet and 
repose.” De Blondel bowed low, the 
bow of mingled deference and humility, 
with which it behoves a courtier to re- 
ceive the confidence of a sovereign, say- 
ing meanwhile to himself, “So the Fox 
of Savoy is trying to blind us; he is 
busy with some great project; he will 
strike a blow yet for Milan.” And the 
Frenchman thought over the probabili- 
ties in a quiet way, while he was upon 
his knees, rising from them fully de- 
termined to be on the qui vive, to note 
what way the royal designs might tend, 
and to despatch the very first informa- 
tion he could gain to his own master. 

This Count de Blondel was an espe- 
cial favourite with Victor Amadeus—his 
confident and counsellor, as far as a man 
who never told a secret, unless it was 
one he wished to make public, nor took 
any counsel but his own, can be said to 
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have either. With him Victor entered 
freely into details of his policy, which 
sound curiously enough in the present 
day—the means, for instance, by which 
he contrived to keep up ill-will among 
his ministers ; saying that it was indis- 
pensable to a ruler that the servants of 
the State should not be on good terms 
among themselves, or they would join in 
deceiving their master. “If you would 
avoid being ruined,” he added, “get up 
a quarrel between your cook and your 
steward.” More worthy of a king were 
some words spoken to the same man on 
a subsequent occasion. “I began to 
reign in my raw youth,” said the 
monarch; “I found the resources of my 
country drained ; troubles, and dangers 
on every side, were my inheritance. 
Nevertheless, I have done something in 
my day ; I leave an army well-disciplined 
and faithful, a flourishing treasury, a 
good name, and a kingdom to my suc- 
cessor.” And how far these words were 
from an idle boast, a glance at the life 
of the first King of Sardinia, through a 
reign of fifty years, will show. 

Until the close of the previous century, 
Savoy had been little more than a 
high-road for the French into Italy. 
Louis XIV. kept an iron hand over the 
Duchy, and his Cabinet imposed treaties 
on its sovereign, which rendered him 
much more the vassal than the ally of 
France. These were the relations of 
Savoy with her powerful neighbour, 
when, in 1684, Victor Amadeus took 
the reins of Government at the age of 
eighteen. The young prince possessed 
those opposite qualities which mark the 
man born for success ratherthan heroism ; 
—an eager ambitien restrained by the 
coldest calculation, an impetuosity which 
was never suffered to overleap his pru- 
dence. Resolving from the first hour 
of his reign to throw off the tyranny of 
France, he yet appeared to accept the 
part of vassal assigned him by her king, 
and kept his hand upon his sword, de- 
termined never to unsheath it till he 
could strike a decisive blow. This atti- 
tude he preserved until 1689, when 
Louis, menaced by the league of Augs- 
burg, demanded, in proof of his fidelity, 
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possession of Turin and Verrua. At 
this, for the first time, the duke turned 
at bay, refused to give up the independ- 
ence of his country, and threw himself 
into the camp of the coalition. More 
than seven years of battle and negocia- 
tion followed. The spirit of the people 
of Savoy, and their ruler, remained un- 
broken through a series of disastrous 
campaigns, till at length the tide of for- 
tune turned in their favour. Louis, 
finding the progress of his army in Italy 
completely arrested, was fain to bribe 
the duke, by the cession of Pignerol 
and Casale, to return to his old alliance; 
and consequently, when the war of the 
Spanish succession burst over Europe, in 
1700, Victor Amadeus took arms on the 
part of France. Louis would have been 
wise had he, at the outset of the war, 
shaped the duke’s interests to his own, 
at the same time shutting the Peninsula 
to Austria, by the cession of Lombardy 
for Savoy ; an arrangement proposed by 
Victor, and which, though only effected 
in our own time, has always been a 
prime object of Piedmontese ambition. 
But Louis met the request with a 
haughty refusal, and from that hour the 
duke, while fighting with brilliant valour 
under the banner of the Bourbons, 
drew in secret nearer to the allied 
powers. 

Towards the close of 1703, the French 
king discovered that a treaty between 
Victor and the Emperor was actually 
signed, by which the former engaged to 
head the imperial army in Lombardy, 
with a force of 15,000 men, and was to 
receive a strong barrier on his Italian 
frontier as the price of his services. 
Unhappily for Victor, his treason had 
been betrayed before he was prepared to 
meet its consequences. In the new 
year of 1704, he found himself shut into 
his Duchy as with a ring of iron from 
the troops of the coalition, by Vendéme 
and Tessé. Vercelli and Susa were 
already in their hands ; the fall of Bard 
by treachery had opened the valley of 
Aosta to the enemy; the gripe of the 
French king was on the heart of Savoy. 
Then, after six months of unsurpassed 
heroism and suffering, the garrison of 


Verrua capitulated, Nice fell at the same 
time, and Louis seemed on the point of 
fulfilling the oath which he had sworn 
in his wrath, to annihilate the Fox of 
Savoy, and blot out his domain as an 
independent State from the map of 
Europe. But at this crisis the sympa- 
thies of the allied powers were roused by 
their interests; they recognised the 
barrier which the duke’s bravery had 
opposed to the ambition of France in the 
Peninsula, and foresaw that, this barrier 
overthrown, Louis must gain immense 
advantages. All considerations urged 
them to come with speed to the rescue ; 
England sent subsidies and promise of 
further help; Austria shook off her 
apathy, and despatched an army under 
Prince Eugene, with whom, in spite of 
great difficulties, Victor formed a junc- 
tion against the French forces, which 
had well-nigh reduced Turin; and the 
battle fought before that city, September 
7th, 1706, resulted in a decisive and 
final overthrow of the besieging army, 
and the subsequent weakness of the 
French king in Italy during the re- 
mainder of the war of succession. How 
that long struggle wore itself out through 
mere exhaustion of the belligerents, 
many readers know. During the negocia- 
tions which preceded the Peace of 
Utrecht, Victor made a last effort to 
realize his cherished design upon Lom- 
bardy; but Austria refused to relinquish 
so fair a possession, and the duke had to 
content himself with rounding off his 
States by an addition of all the territory 
promised in 1703, with the regal title 
and Sicily—which island he exchanged, 
in 1720, for the securer realm of Sar- 
dinia. The struggle of Piedmont into 
a kingdom forms a striking episode in 
the history of the past century. The 
policy of Victor Amadeus, whom we 
have seen always ready to change his 
camp, but never swerving from his end— 
whose kingdom rose from the downfall 
of Gallic power in the Peninsula, with the 
rise of Austrian preponderance—offers 
a strong contrast, yet not without points 
of close resemblance, to that of his 
famous descendant, born to widen the 
circlet on his brow into the crown of 
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Italy, through the humiliation of Aus- 
tria, and the aggrandizement of Imperial 
France. 


CHAPTER II. 


Up to the point we have reached, the 
life of the first King of Sardinia forms a 
page in European history ; but the details 
of its tragical close have, till within the 
last few years, been buried in the secret 
archives of the house of Savoy. After 
the Peace of Utrecht, Victor Amadeus 
bent his energies to the execution of 
those plans for the welfare of his king- 
dom which he had long meditated, but 
found himself unable to carry into effect 
during more troublesome times. To- 
wards 1730 his work seemed accom- 
plished. No more fortresses remained to 
be built on his French frontier; his 
treasury was overflowing; both people 
and army were broken into strict sub- 
jection ; even the perpetual squabbles 
with Rome, in which of late years this 
somewhat undutiful son of the church 
had found his chief interest and excite- 
ment, had for the present come to an 
end. And now the demons of pros- 
perity began to vex the monarch ; the 
satiety of power, that sad monotony of 
existence which awaits those who live 
to accomplish all their aims, aggravated 
the burden of growing ill-health, and 
goaded a restless spirit whose natural 
element was change, as its natural em- 
ployment was the secret elaboration of 
some project whose unravelment should 
take the world by surprise. At the 
date of the conversation with Blondel, 
which our readers will recal, in the 
autumn of 1729, the king’s mind was 
busy with a double design—a design, as 
he had truly said, not inspired by 
ambition, for he meditated an abdi- 
cation in favour of his son Charles 
Emmanuel, and a second marriage with 
a lady about the court. 

The beautiful Theresa Canale di 
Cumiana, a daughter of one of the noblest 
houses of Savoy, had been thirty years 
before maid-of-honour to the Duchess 
Dowager. There were rumours that in 
those days the duke had sighed, and by 
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no means sighed in vain, for her charms ; 
till his mother, interfering, put an end 
to the intrigue, and cooled the scandal 
by a well-timed marriage between the 
frail beauty and the Count St. Sebastian, 
on whose death, in 1723, the king, in 
consideration of the widow’s narrowed 
circumstances, gave her an appointment 
about the person of his daughter-in- 
law. This the princess, to whom 
Theresa’s history was not unknown, 
secretly resented; and from that time 
the lady-in-waiting and her mistress 
hated each other as only women, and 
women of the south, can hate. Theresa 
St. Sebastian was now in the autumn of 
her charms—a period when, if we may 
believe the Italian historian, they are 
dangerous alike to a very young or an 
elderly admirer. She boasted a fine 
complexion, a noble figure, the stately 
presence and the royal hand of a great 
lady, the eye of velvet and fire of a 
Piedmontese beauty. Until the death 
of Queen Anna she had kept completely 
aloof from the king, but after that 
event she threw herself more in his 
way, and through her talent and sub- 
tlety, joined to her personal attractions, 
soon succeeded in making an impression 
on the royal widower, who felt the 
flame of his youth revive in her pre- 
sence. But the veteran widow was by 
no means to be won on the same easy 
terms as the girl of sixteen ; in propor- 
tion as the lover waxed eager, the lady’s 
virtue grew more severe, till the king 
was fain to hint at the position occupied 
by Madame Maintenon in the court of 
Versailles. The countess caught at the 
proposal of a private marriage—not that 
she purposed to content herself with 
the réle of Madame Maintenon; but 
that step once taken, she trusted all to 
her power over the king. In the June 
of 1730, Victor, without giving the 
names of the parties concerned, procured 
a dispensation from Rome, permitting a 
Knight of St. Maurice—of which Order 
he was grand-master—himself a wi- 
dower, to marry a widow ; and on the 
12th of August, his marriage with 
Theresa St. Sebastian was solemnised in 
strict privacy at the church of Valentino, 
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the king returning to Rivoli after the 
ceremony. 

Immediately on his arrival at Rivoli, 
Victor briefly announced his marriage to 
his son, who,-embarrassed by the unex- 
pected news, betrayed more surprise than 
pleasure, and could hardly collect him- 
self to stammer out feeble wishes for 
his father’s happiness. This, the king 
replied, was secured by the step he had 
just taken; and he went on to say that 
his wife was not to take the title of 
queen, but in future to be known as 
Marchesa di Spigno, and that, in accord- 
ance with his wish, she would for the 
present continue her duties as lady-in- 
waiting. Another announcement, still 
more startling, awaited the prince on the 


‘thirty-first of the same month, when Victor 


first acquainted him with his purpose 
toabdicate in his favour—a project which, 
although hitherto kept profoundly secret 
from the heir to the throne, had been 
for some time past a fixed idea with the 
king. In the December of the previous 
year, he had commanded from the libra- 
rian Palazzi a memoir upon those sove- 
reigns who had resigned their crowns; 
and, on receiving the paper, which fully 
set forth the political, religious, and 
family reasons urging them to that step, 
Victor went through each case in detail 
with Palazzi, displaying his wonted 
acuteness in criticisms upon the views 
and character of the several princes, but 
without letting a word fall which might 
betray his own intentions. Towards his 
confessor, the Abbé Boggio, the monarch 
showed less reserve, discussing the ques- 
tion fully with him from time to time; 
and the priest seems to have tried every 
argument to move him from his purpose, 
but Victor’s reply was always the same. 
He felt weary, and longed for repose ! 
Charles, then over thirty, was much 
better able to bear the burden of Govern- 
ment ; his own great desire was to devote 
the rest of his days to God, and bury 
in solitude all his worldly anxieties! 
Upon this the Abbé warned his royal 
penitent that he would infallibly repent 
if he took the step, and clinched his 
argument with that old truth which ex- 
perience and philosophy have both been 


teaching since the world began. “Your 
Majesty,” he said, “will never find the 
calm you seek, for men carry with them 
the tempest of the soul, and change of 
place changes not the disposition. The 
only way to obtain peace of mind is to 
bear patiently till death our own cross 
in the place among men which God has 
appointed us.” And, finding that his 
reasonings made but slight impression 
on the king, Boggio, in subsequent con- 
versations, entreated him at least to make 
a trial of private life, before condemning 
himself to it without recal, by a tempo- 
rary withdrawal from affairs. This counsel 
Victor rejected with characteristic vehe- 
mence, saying, “No! I cannot bring 
myself to do things by halves; all or 
none, indoors or out-of-doors, is my 
motto.” Up tothe beginning of August 
the king went on amusing himself by 
discussing his project of abdication with 
confidential advisers, delighting in the 
tears and dissuasions with which it -was 
always received; and, as had ever been 
his wont, while seeking the counsel of 
others, fully determined to follow the 
bent of his own mind. 

On the 31st of August, prior to the 
interview with Charles in which he dis- 
closed his purpose, Victor caused the act 
of abdication, which had been drawn up 
a few days before under his careful super- 
vision, to be read to him by the Marquis 
di Borgo, of whom he inquired if it were 
perfectly regular ; and, on the marquis 
observing that a clause freeing the peo- 
ple from their oath of allegiance must 
be inserted, the king took the act, 
looked it over, and returned it with the 
remark, “ Let the deed stand as it is; 
there is a clause implying their release.” 
An incident, trivial in itself, but signi- 
ficant, if we bear in mind the subtle 
character of this prince. On the third 
of September, anextraordinary assembly, 
consisting of all the officers of state, the 
nobility, and foreign ambassadors, was 
convened by the king at Rivoli. To 
very few the purpose of this gathering 
had been revealed ; and those few, by 
their master’s order, kept it secret. The 
utmost excitement prevailed ; conjecture 
was rife ; and the minds of all were in 
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suspense with the expectation of some 
great event. Victor, his son, and the 
ministers assembled first in the royal 
cabinet, where, amidst the tears of all 
present, the king affixed his signdture 
to the act of abdication ; and, proceed- 
ing into the great hall of the palace, 
where the nobility and the diplomatic 
corps were assembled, he commanded 
Di Borgo to read the document in a 
loud voice, and to betray no weakness, 
Then, amid the deep hush of expecta- 
tion and astonishment, the marquis read 
before all the formal abdication of Victor 
Amadeus. The breathless silence which 
ensued when the voice of the reader had 
ceased, was broken by the sobs of the 
old nobles, who now learnt for the first 
time that the master they had so long 
served was about, by withdrawing him- 
self from his people, to forestall the 
inevitable separation of the grave. 
After Charles had, with the deepest 
emotion, kissed his father’s hand, the 
nobles did homage to the two kings, 
when Victor took the opportunity of 
saying a last gracious word to each, and 
recounting their several merits and 
services to his son; to the end he be- 
trayed not the slightest sign of feeling, 
but stood enjoying all the excitement 
and tears of which he was the object. 
For so strangely mingled is the web of 
human nature, that it offers us here the 
spectacle of a sovereign, prosperous, 
wise, and rich in the experiences of a 
long life, delighting in the pageant of 
this scene where he was chief actor, and 
not less blind to all its consequences 
than the simplest novite, who plays her 
part as the bride of Heaven, fluttered by 
the interest she excites, and thoughtless 
of the years which lie, heavy and dark, 
behind the veil. 

Up to this hour the king had kept 
his wife in complete ignorance of the 
great change he contemplated; and 
Theresa, divining some mystery, and 
believing, naturally enough, that it con- 
cerned herself, had solved it according 
to her own desires, imagining herself 
already a queen, and lavishing every 
art and fascination of which she was 
mistress to secure her promotion. Never, 
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perhaps, had any human heart beaten 
higher with hope and ambition than the 
Marchesa’s on this eventful third of 
September, when she took her place 
among the other ladies assembled in 
Polyxena’s apartment, The fair bevy 
of dames and damsels must have endured 
an agony of curiosity ; and, though con- 
jecture and whisper were silenced by 
the presence of the princess, whose calm, 
proud face betrayed no sign that she 
held the secret of the hour, a whole 
battery of significant glances was opened 
upon the Marchesa, who awaited, with 
ill-concealed impatience, the announce- 
ment which she dared to hope would 
place her higher than her mistress. At 
length distant sounds of the breaking- 
up of the assembly were heard—at 
length footsteps approached the door ; 
the king entered, followed by his son ; 
proclaimed that he had accomplished 
his abdication, and saluted Polyxena as 
Queen of Sardinia. In the first anguish 
of a disappointment as cruel as it was 
unlooked for, Theresa turned pale, and 
seemed ready to faint ;. but on a lady 
inquiring if the Marchesa felt ill, she 
summoned enough  self-command to 
reply, to the malicious courtesy, that the 
pleasure she experienced in offering her 
duty to the new queen had overpowered 
her for the moment. 

Victor spent the rest of the day in 
arranging his plans, and discussing with 
child-like eagerness the new life upon 
which he was about to enter. He was 
persuaded with some difficulty to retain 
the title of king; but he steadily refused 
both guards and retinue; declaring that 
henceforth he would be simply a coun- 
try gentleman, living in retirement on 
his estate. He entreated Charles to 
fulfil faithfully the trust committed into 
his hands, and renewed recommenda- 
tions he had before made of certain 
ministers, especially begging him to rely 
on the Marquis D’Ormea, an able states- 
man, whom Victor had lately created 
Minister of the Interior. It is curious 
to note that the old king, in the midst of 
pious protestations that he had done 
with this world, and should spend the 
rest of his days in preparation for a 
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better, did not forget to stipulate for a 
weekly bulletin of all political news, 
both foreign and domestic. 

Not until he was on the point of quit- 
ting Rivoli next morning for Chambery, 
which he had chosen as his retreat, did 
Victor’s spirits give way. Then, in the 
midst of his adieus, he faltered and burst 
into tears. Even at this eleventh hour 
Charles entreated him to resume the 
sovereignty; but, recovering himself, he 
hastily entered the carriage, accompanied 
by his wife. The Marchesa claims our 
pity, for her wrong was as great as her 
disappointment. Setting her ambition 
aside, a woman of less spirit would have 
been stung to the quick on finding her- 
self thus duped by her husband—at the 
utter selfishness and careless contempt 
with which he had entirely ignored her 
in an affair so important to them both. 
Such considerations served to swell the 
tide of grief and rage which Theresa 
could hardly keep within bounds through 
that journey, where every league of the 
road seemed a fresh separation from the 
world of life and pleasure she loved, till 
it was lost in mountain passes, frowning 
as a barrier to her return. 

On the sixth of October the corona- 
tion of the new sovereign was celebrated 
with extraordinary pomp; and the sim- 
plicity which had hitherto prevailed 
gave place at once to a magnificence 
more accordant to the tastes of Charles 
Emmanuel. For some time an active 
correspondence was maintained between 
Turin and Chambery; Victor, kept 
informed of the minutest affairs, and 
consulted on every occasion, however 
trivial, found his political appetite grow 
by what it fed on. The Marquis 
D’Ormea, who soon acquired unbounded 
influence over Charles, ill-brooked his 
old master’s constant interference, and 
watched every token that his ruling 
passion was still strong with a jealous 
eye. In the February of 1731, he took 
the occasion of an apoplectic fit with 
which the ex-king was seized, to discon- 
tinue the weekly despatches ; and, in 
consequence, when Charles paid a visit 
to his father at the end of March, he 
found him in the worst possible humour, 


although too proud to complain of the 
omission. Meantime, as the spring ad- 
vanced, fresh misunderstandings broke 
out between the court of Rome and Sar- 
dinia, The dispute waxed warm; and 
Charles, acting under the guidance of 
D’Ormea, not only refused any conces- 
sion, but broke off diplomatic relations 
with Rome, and caused one of his theo- 
logians to put forth a defence of his con- 
duct, a copy of which he despatched to 
Chambery. In the midst of the ex- 
king’s anger that this step had been re- 
solved upon without his concurrence, he 
was struck with the promptitude and 
energy, so foreign to Charles’s character, 
which it exhibited, and gave the credit 
where it was really due—to the Marquis. 
This embroilment with Rome served to 
heighten the discontent which had of 
late been growing upon Victor; he was 
angry and sore at the meagre news re- 
ceived from Turin, while the despatches, 
when they did arrive, filled as they were 
with debates in which he had had no 
share, and affairs concluded without his 
counsel, only fed the irritated mood in 
which, from his retreat at Chambery, he 
had watched others playing the game of 
power, till he grew fevered with longing 
to take it out of their hands, Nor could 
it have been otherwise; war, political 
intrigue, the pursuit of fame and 
power—these objects, and these alone, 
had been for half a century the very 
breath of life to this man, who went into 
his retirement with a disposition as 
restless and eager as ever, with a mind 
utterly unfurnished by those tastes 
which sweeten solitude. Unlike Charles 
V., whom he proposed as his model, 
there was little of the religious element 
in the nature of the Italian, who, in 
believing his heart set on forsaking the 
world to serve his Maker, had inter- 
preted a mere impulse as a fixed mental 
condition, as he had taken the Martin- 
mas summer of passion in his blood for 
that steady, serene affection which is the 
true sunshine of declining life. A con- 
temporary historian says that Theresa 
turned the reaction which had come 
upon her husband to her own purpose ; 
and that she secretly instigated anony- 
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mous letters against the Government, 
which continually exasperated his mood. 
This seems likely enough, although the 
king’s own discontent was sufficient in 
itself to goad him on to the attempt 
which, by the end of June, he had fully 
determined to make. The Marquis 
D’Ormea, who, as he imagined, would 
be of all men most willing and able to 
aid him in the resumption of power, 
was during July to accompany Charles 
to the baths of Evian, in Savoy; and 
Victor, thinking this a favourable oc- 
casion for unfolding his plans, wrote, 
requesting him to proceed at once to 
Chambery. The minister, however, per- 
haps with someinkling of his old master’s 
mood, or really detained, as he professed 
to be, by the increasing differences with 
Rome, did not leave Turin; and the ex- 
king growing inpatient, disclosed his 
scheme by letter. After bitter com- 
plaints of Charles’s unfitness for govern- 
ment, and against the ministers, he went 
on tosay that it behoved him, both as king 
and father, to check such manifest evils, 
and save the state; therefore, he had 
determined to return to Turin and 
establish a council of state on the model 
of that at Vienna, to be composed of mem- 
bers chosen from every department, civil 
and military. Charles was to sink into a 
simple member of this assembly, of which 
D’Ormea himself was to be president. 
The letter concluded with injunctions of 
secrecy and expressions of good-will to 
the Marquis, who was thunderstruck on 
receiving it, and quite at a loss how to 
answer so perilous a confidence. In 
addressing himself to .D’Ormea, Victor 
had entirely mistaken his man; no one 
was less likely than that minister to 
entertain a proposal which involved a 
breach of honour, a betrayal of the 
trust committed to him by the ex-king 
himself, and, above all,.a capital offence 
against the worship of the rising sun 
—that natural religion of Persians and 
courtiers, 

D’Ormea’s reply, though couchedin the 
most respectful language, could not have 
encouraged Victor to hope for his co- 
operation. It plainly set forth that the 
ex-king’s reasons for change were un- 
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founded, and that the innovation pro- 
posed would be fraught with peril. 

One courier took this answer to 
Chambery, while another delivered to 
Charles, who, with the queen, was by 
this time in Savoy, his father’s letter, 
and a copy of the reply. When in their 
progress the royal couple visited Cham- 
bery, Victor received Polyxena with every 
mark of affection—a demonstration which 
those who recal the fearful fondness of 
Lear’s greeting to Regan can readily un- 
derstand. Charles, on the contrary, he 
treated with great coldness, and threw 
out the most insulting criticisms on his 
administration, expecting to find him 
still the submissive prince who was 
wont to tremble at his father’s anger, 
and yield him unquestioning obedience. 

sut Charles, after nearly a year of in- 
dependent sovereignty, had become 
unused to the paternal violence, and 
brooked it so ill that he set forth at 
once for Evian, Thither, in the course 
of a few days, arrived Bogino, the 
bearer of important despatches from 
Turin. Clement the Twelfth having, in 
the most solemn form, annulled the con- 
cordat between Sardinia and the Papal 
See, D’Ormea had issued a declaration of 
the Senate for the maintenance of the con- 
cordat, and proclaimed null the ordinances 
of the Pope, to whom he addressed, in his 
master’s name, a remonstrance at once 
dignified and resolute, which he sent 
for the king’s approval into Savoy, 
Charles returned to Chambery ; and the 
two kings held a conference with Bogino 
and others on the matter then pend- 
ing, when Victor made a few objec- 
tions to the measures proposed, but was 
easily convinced of their expediency, 
and offered to write himself to the Pon- 
tiff. He then announced that, finding 
the climate of Savoy prejudicial to his 
health, he should return at once to 
Piedmont, for that nothing short of his 
presence there would check the pre- 
sumption of Rome, and bring her par- 
tisans in Turin to their senses. And, 
before the whole assembly, he broke out 
into a storm of complaints and invec- 
tives against his son, declaring that the 
experiment of the past year had fully 
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proved Charles incapable to govern, and 
that it was high time to correct the 
mistake he himself had made in allowing 
the power to pass out of his own hands. 
The ministers stood aghast at this most 
unexpected ebullition ; and Charles, al- 
ready informed of his father’s designs, 
kept silence that he might not add fuel 
to the fire—retiring as soon as the con- 
ference was over to his own apartments, 
when the queen’s entreaties, joined to 
the representations of his ministers, so 
roused his sense of what was due to his 
dignity, that he proceeded to Turin the 
same evening without taking leave of 
the ex-king. Victor likewise prepared 
to cross the Alps, and, accompanied by 
the Marchesa and a small retinue, 


- followed his son in the course of a few 


days. As the carriage halted on the 
summit of Mount Cenis, the like irreso- 
lution overtook the monarch which he 
had experienced a twelvemonth before 
in his last moments at Rivoli. Turning 
to his wife, as a man about to make a 
desperate throw, he asked, “Shall I 
return at once, or pursue my journey ?” 
The Marchesa remained silent: the 
question was repeated ; she still gave no 
reply. “In God’s name, speak, Madam ;” 
cried Victor; “what am I todo?” “I 
cannot venture to offer advice,’’ was the 
cautious answer ; “itis for your Majesty 
to command.” At these words Victor, 
sighing deeply, fell back in the carriage, 
which now began to descend the slope 
of the mountain. 

In the last days of August, the ex- 
king re-installed himself in the suburban 
palace of Montcalieri. The minute record 
extant of his behaviour during the 
following month, leaves, through its tears, 
its reproaches, its passionate complaints, 
through all the signs of the helplessness 
and indecision of old age, a deeply tragic 
impression on the mind. Perhaps of all 
the tokens, both in ourselves and others, 
by which we know that no man can 
trust himself to the last, the suicide of 
a great career is the most sad, as the 
most significant ; and this darkens the 
history of the prince, richly endowed 
with the great qualities which ensure 
success, whom we have seen toil through 





a long life to achieve it, and then, by his 
own act, disappear from the scene of his 
prosperity. And now, he had left his 
retreat to find himself shrunk to a mere 
shadow of royalty, as one come from the 
tomb to see his honours and wealth de- 
scended to others. He had come back 
with his appetite for power sharpened 
by repose, and it had passed away from 
him for ever. He had crossed the Alps, 
believing that his reappearance among 
his people would cause universal joy, to 
find himself solitary and unsought. He 
had returned to learn, by bitter expe- 
rience, that “the divinity which doth 
hedge a king” forsakes him with his 
crown; that it is the attribute, not of 
the sovereign’s person, but of the regal 
office. 

Victor’s arrival in Piedmont was fol- 
lowed by a series of stormy interviews 
between himself, Charles, and D’Ormea. 
He accused them both of the blackest in- 
gratitude to him, renewed his reproaches 
of mal-administration, and threatened to 
recal his abdication, which, he declared, 
hung only by a thread—working himself 
up to such a pitch of violence on more 
than one occasion, as to brandish his 
cane, and gesticulate like a madman. 
More than once, the Marchesa waylaid 
D’Ormea after these conferences—an in- 
terference which added weight to the sus- 
picions already strong against her. The 
ex-king grew daily more unreasonable, 
in spite of the tone, respectful, firm, and 
temperate, maintained both by Charles 
and his minister, and in spite of the just 
reasonings of Caisotti, who, when sum- 
moned on the 16th of September, dealt 
faithfully with his old patron, to whom 
he recalled the magnanimity which had 
led him to resign the crown, and said 
in plain terms that, as his abdica- 
tion had been entirely his own act, he 
was bound to abide by its consequences. 
At the word abdication, the king started 
from his seat, exclaiming that there was 
no abdication in the case—that he had 
not himself sworn to the deed, and, 
moreover, that, foreseeing the troubles 
which had arisen, he had especially pro- 
vided that the act should not free his 
subjects from their oath of allegiance, 
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To this Caisotti replied that the king’s 
oath was not needed ; for he himself had 
done away with oaths in contracts—such 
forms being a device of the Court of 
Rome to draw causes into its jurisdiction ; 
and, with respect to the people, his act 
of renunciation, and the oath taken to 
Charles as sole sovereign, implied their 
absolution. Victor cut short these re- 
presentations by saying that all he had 
himself done, he both could and would 
undo ; and, turning to D’Ormea, who had 
just entered, without further preface, he 
ordered him to set on foot a fresh assess- 
ment of Piedmont, and to acquaint 
Charles that, by his father’s express 
command, he was to quit Turin on the 
morrow for an inspection of the fortifi- 
cations of Fenestrelles, 

From this peremptory mood, the mi- 
nisters augured that the catastrophe of 
the drama must be close at -hand, and 
came to the conclusion that Victor in- 
tended, during his son’s absence, to put 
himself at the head of the troops, and 
either modify or revoke his abdication. 
In this crisis, the ex-king fully calculated 
upon his great influence over his son; 
and, had Charles been left to himself, it 
is not unlikely that his pliant nature and 
long habits of deference to his father 
might have inclined him to yield. But 
in the back-ground were D’Ormea and 
his colleagues, who well knew that their 
master’s submission would involve their 
ruin,—and by his side was a royal lady, 
determined that her husband should 
never descend from his throne. Among 
them they persuaded Charles for the 
present to hold no personal communica- 
tion with his father ; to whom D’Ormea 
was despatched to convey, in the most 
delicate and respectful manner, the king’s 
refusal to leave Turin. Victor turned 
pale at this unlooked-for resistance, and, 
bursting into a fit of impotent rage, 
reiterated the command, warning the 
minister at his peril not to interfere 
between him and his son. By this time, 
both the court and the capital had got 
wind of the discord in the royal family, 
and every sort of rumour prevailed ; yet, 
among all his former subjects, the ex- 
king does not appear to have found a 
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single partisan. The nobles loved him 
not, for he had despoiled them of power ; 
he was in ill odour with the clergy, for 
he had always opposed their claims ; the 
people, to whom his impartial justice had 
endeared him, were completely powerless ; 
and D’Ormea had secured the army by 
placing it under officers devoted to the 
new sovereign. 

On the 29th of September the ex- 
king sent for the Abbé Boggio, to whom, 
after his customary harangue against 
Charles, he said that his son’s conduct 
left him no choice—he must proceed at 
once to Milan to lay his grievances be- 
fore the Emperor, and make him arbiter 
between them. Then, pointing to writ- 
ing materials, he insisted that Boggio 
should immediately draw up a deed re- 
voking his abdication. The Abbé argued, 
expostulated, and then refused down- 
right; but, when Victor locked the door, 
protesting that he should not leave the 
apartment till the order had been obeyed, 
Boggio, finding resistance useless, drew 
up the paper from his old master’s dic- 
tation, and, his task accomplished, has- 
tened with the news to Turin. Charles, 
after examining him, took counsel at 
once with D’Ormea ; and it was then that 
the minister, who had looked forward to 
some such emergency, threw out the 
momentous suggestion of Victor's arrest. 
The discussion was long, and Charles 
fearfully agitated throughout ; but the 
Marquis gained his point by working 
upon the fears of the king, who consented 
at last to give his father up into 
D’Ormea’s hands should a final attempt 
at reconciliation prove fruitless. This 
was made next morning; but Victor, 
angry and inflexible, refused to listen to 
any overture; and in the evening a 
Council of State was convoked, at which 
Charles, pale and worn with his inward 
struggles, presided. D’Ormea opened 
the deliberations by a speech at once 
artful and eloquent; he represented 
the ex-king as a tool in the Marchesa’s 
hands, who, to gratify her own ambition, 
had led him to assume a hostile attitude 
towards his son and the Government. 
He dwelt upon the disasters which must 
arise were no check placed upon the 
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abdicated prince, finally insisting that, 
as all gentle means had been tried in 
vain to bring him to a better mind, it 
was now a State necessity to place him 
under temporary durance. “ But,” pro- 
ceeded the subtle orator, as hp watched 
the start of horror with which the sen- 
tence was received, and read a protest 
against it on the darkened brow of some 
of his auditors ; “ but, before applying 
a remedy as painful as it is inevitable, 
our master seeks your counsel ; give it 
freely : remember that on this hangs the 
fate of the august House of Savoy. Let 
us not think of ourselves; we know 
that, if the ex-king accomplishes his 
design, we perish the victims of a blind 
resentment; but what of that ? We have 


‘only to consider the danger threatening 


the State and the king, whom we are 
bound to serve at the cost of our lives.” 
This address produced the effect in- 
tended by the speaker, and, after a short 
deliberation, the arrest was unanimously 
resolved by the Council. When the 
warrant was laid before Charles for his 
signature he faltered. D’Ormea offered 
the pen, but his master refused it. 
“Sire,” said the inflexible minister, 
“remember that the lives and fortunes 
of us all are at stake.” Upon this the 
king hurriedly signed the paper, mo- 
tioned the Council to withdraw, and 
burst into an unfeigned agony of tears; 
while Polyxena, who had been anxiously 
waiting the result, rushing into the hall, 
threw herself into her husband’s arms, 
and strove to calm and fortify him.? 
Every preparation had already been 
made for the arrest, which took place 
that very night; D’Ormea himself 
leading the troops despatched for Mon- 
ealieri to drag a helpless old man from 


1 The current story that Victor, while this 
council was sitting, proceeded to Turin and 
tampered with the governor of the citadel, 
and that the intelligence, conveyed at once to 
that body, mainly contributed to their deci- 
sion, is unfounded. Muratori, when com- 
piling his history, within a few years of these 
events, entertained suspicions of its truth, and 
referred them to Bogino, who, with the con- 
currence of Charles Emmanuel, denied the 
transaction ; adding, that the whole was fabri- 
cated by D'Ormea to give some colour of 
justice to his proceedings, 


his bed at midnight, and consign him to 
a life-long imprisonment. The Mar- 
chesa was first secured, torn from her 
husband by force, and hurried off to 
endure the last indignity of detention 
in the fortress of Ceva, a place of 
durance for abandoned women. At first 
Victor refused to believe his misfortune ; 
he stormed, clung desperately to the 
bed-post, and appealed to the officers, 
asking, “Could they dare to lay hands 
on their king, they who had so often seen 
him shed his blood for the State?” He 
was met by the reply, “Sire, we served 
you faithfully then ; now we as faith- 
fully serve your son : a soldier knows no 
duty but his oath.” His last hope of 
making some impression on the troops 
sent to escort him to Rivoli died, as he 
recognized a regiment long under the 
command of his son. On noticing this 
precaution he resisted no longer, but 
murmuring, “They have managed the 
matter well,” suffered himself to be 
placed in the carriage. 

The great unfinished palace of Rivoli 
was changed into a prison for the king 
thus condemned to languish out his days 
a captive among his own subjects, and 
by the award of his own son. Even 
allowing the monarch’s detention to 
have been a state necessity, yet its 
accompaniments of harshness and 
espionage are entirely unjustifiable, 
He was not allowed writing materials, 
and the only persons permitted access to 
him were his guards, four officers, who 
never lost sight, day or night, of their 
prisoner, and three priests, appointed by 
the government ; a high wall was built 
round the palace ; its entrances, save one, 
blocked up, and all the windows which 
might afford passers-by a glimpse of 
their old sovereign, darkened. The first 
weeks of the ex-king’s captivity were 
spent in such unremitting paroxysms 
of rage, that he appeared on the very 
brink of madness ; but, as time went on, 
he became more calm, and requested 
leave to petition the king for the 
presence of his wife. He was not 
suffered to write himself to Charles ; 
but, after some delay, the Marchesa 
appeared, to share her husband’s prison, 
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having been first compelled to take an expressed forgiveness of all his enemies, 
oath never to reveal to him the igno- especially naming the marquis and 
miny she had endured. A detailed Charles, who was kept by the influence 
account of Victor’s captivity—which of those about him, from his father’s 
lasted more than thirteen months—is death-bed. On the last day of the 
extant; but it records nothing more month Victor was fast sinking; the 
interesting or dignified than miserable sobs of the marchesa, and the prayers of 
intrigues to obtain the change of some the capuchins, who alone watched his 
attendants, fury against Charles and last hours, were mingled with the 
the government, and groundless hopes jarring noise of busy workmen; for 
of foreign intervention. Theresa, the D’Ormea, on learning that his old master 
only human being now in his power, he was in extremis, despatched orders for 
subjected to insults and cruelty, extend- the immediate removal of the prison wall, 
ing even to blows; and he alleged, in that no trace of it might offend the 
explanation of this treatment, that her king’s eye when he came to attend his 
refusal to counsel him on the summit of father’s obsequies. Towards evening, a 
Mount Cenis had brought on him all his monk who knelt by the bedside, uncer- 
calamities. In the following April he tain whether the dying ear could take in 
was, by his own request, transferred to his exhortations held up the crucifix, 
Moncalieri for the benefit of his health, and said, “ Sire, if you hear me—if you 
now rapidly declining ; but the infirmities forgive others that you yourself may be 
of his old age, and maladies, exasperated _ forgiven, kiss this sign of our salvation.” 
doubtless by rage and grief, continued Victor embraced it with fervour, and 
to gain ground, till he became doting soon after expired. 

and bed-ridden, spending all his time On the Ist of November, 1732, the 
in building houses of cards. In the Marquis di Borgo arrived at Moncalieri 
beginning of October his power of to receive the formal announcement of 
utterance failed, and he was supposed the king’s decease; and a few days 
to be dying; but, before the closing afterwards the remains of Victor 
scene, a brief interval of speech and Amadeus were laid with royal pomp 
consciousness was accorded the sufferer, in the vaults of the Superga, the 
who then appeared resigned, spoke of monument of his crowning victory, and 
his past violence with sorrow, and the mausoleum of his house. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 


CHAPTER XL. firs, through which the rising south- 
west wind, rushing up from the vale be- 
HUE AND CRY. low, was beginning tomake a moan ; and, 


hitching the horses tosome stumpor bush, 
At the end of a gusty wild October and patting and coaxing them to induce 
afternoon a man leading two horses was __ them, if so might be, to stand quiet for a 
marching up and down the little plot of while, would try to settle himself to 
short turf at the top of the Hawks- leeward of one of the larger trees. 
lynch. Every now and then he would But the fates were against all attempts 
stop on the brow of the hill to look over at repose. He had scarcely time to pro- 
the village, and seemed to be waiting for duce a cheroot from his case and light it 
somebody from that quarter. After being under many difficulties, when the horses 
well blown he would turn to his prome- would begin fidgeting, and pulling at 
nade again, or go in under the clump of _ their bridles, and shifting round to get 
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their tails to the wind. They clearly 
did not understand the necessity of the 
position, and were inclined to be moving 
stablewards. So he had to get up again, 
sling thesbridles over his arm, and take 
to his march up and down the plot of 
turf ; now stopping for a moment or two 
to try to get his cheroot to burn straight, 
and pishing and pshawing over its per- 
verseness; now going again and again to 
the brow, and looking along the road 
which led to the village, holding his 
hat on tight with one hand—for by 
this time it was blowing half a gale of 
wind. 

Though it was not yet quite the hour 
for his setting, the sun had disappeared 
behind a heavy bank of wicked slate- 


‘coloured cloud, which looked as though 


it were rising straight up into the western 
heavens, while the wind whirled along 
and twisted into quaint shapes a ragged 
rift of light vapour, which went hurrying 
by, almost touching the tops of the 
moaning firs. Altogether an uncanny 
evening to be keeping tryst at the top of 
a wild knoll; and so thought our friend 
with the horses, and showed it, too, 
clearly enough, had any one been there 
to put a construction on his impatient 
movements, 

There was no one nearer than the 
village, half-a-mile and more away ; s0, 
by way of passing the time, we must 
exercise our privilege of putting into 
words what he is half-thinking, half- 
muttering to himself— 

“A pleasant night I call this, to be 
out on a wild goose chase. If ever I 
saw a screaming storm brewing, there it 
comes. I'll be hanged if I stop up here 
to be caught in it for all the crack- 
brained friends I ever had in the world ; 
and I seem to have a faculty for picking 
up none but cracked-brained ones. I 
wonder what the plague can keep him 
so long ; he must have been gone an hour. 
There steady, steady, old horse. Con- 
found this weed! What rascals tobac- 
conists are! You never can get a cheroot 
now worth smoking. Every one of them 
goes spluttering up the side, or charring 
up the middle, and tasting like tow 
soaked in saltpetre and tobacco juice. 





Well, I suppose I shall get the real thing 
in India. 

“India! In a month from to-day 
we shall be off. To hear our senior 
major talk, one might as well be going 
to the bottomless pit at once. Well, 
he’ll sell out, that’s a comfort. Gives us 
a step, and gets rid of an old ruffian. I 
don’t seem to care much what the place 
is like if we only get some work ; and 
there will be some work there before 
long, by all accounts. No more garrison 
town life, at any rate. And if I have any 
luck—a man may get a chance there. 

“What the deuce can he be about? 
This all comes of sentiment, now. Why 
couldn’t I go quietly off to India without 
bothering up to Oxford to see him? Not 
but what it’s a pleasant place enough. 
I’ve enjoyed my three days there un- 
commonly. Food and drink all that 
ean be wished, and plenty of good fel- 
lows and good fun. The look of the 
place, too, makes one feel respectable. 
But, by George, if their divinity is at all 
like their politics, they must turn out a 
queer set of parsons—at least if Brown 
picked up his precious notions at Oxford. 
He always was a headstrong beggar. 
What was it he was holding forth about 
last night ? Let’s see. ‘The sacred right 
of insurrection.’ Yes, that was it, and he 
talked as if he believed it all too ; and, 
if there should be a row, whichdon’t seem 
unlikely, by Jove I think he’d act on it 
in the sort of temper he’s in. How 
about the sacred right of getting hung 
or transported? I shouldn’t wonder to 
hear of that some day. Gad! suppose 
he should be in for an instalment of his 
sacred right to-night. He’s capable of 
it, and of lugging me in with him. What 
did he say we were come here for? To 
get some fellow out of a scrape, he said— 
some sort of poaching radical foster- 
brother of his, who had been in gaol, and 
deserved it too, ’'ll be bound. And we 
couldn’t go down quietly into the village 
and put up at the public, where I 
might have sat in the tap, and not run 
the chance of having my skin blown over 
my ears, and my teeth down my throat, 
on this cursed look-out place, because 
he’s too well known there. What does 
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that mean? Upon my soul it looks bad. 
They may be lynching a J. P. down there, 
or making a spread eagle of the parish- 
constable at this minute, for anything 
I know, and as sure as fate if they are I 
shall get my foot in it. 

“Tt will read sweetly in the Army 
News— ‘A court-martial was held this 
day at Chatham, president, Colonel 
Smith, of Her Majesty's 101st Regiment, 
to try Henry East, a Lieutenant in the 
same distinguished corps, who has been 
under arrest since the 10th ult., for 
aiding and abetting the escape of a con- 
vict, and taking part in a riot in the 
village of Englebourn, in the county of 
Berks. The defence of the accused was 
that he had a sentimental friendship 
for a certain Thomas Brown, an under- 
graduate of St. Ambrose College, Oxford, 
&c., &c.; andthe sentence of the Court—’ 

“Hang it! It’s no laughing matter. 
Many a fellow has been broken for not 
making half such a fool of himself as I 
have done, coming out here on this 
errand. I'll tell T. B. a bit of my mind 
as sure as 

“ Hullo ! didn’t I hear a shout? Only 
the wind, I believe. Howitdoes blow! 
One of these firs will be down, I expect, 
just now. The storm will burst in a 
quarter of an hour. Here goes! I shall 
ride down into the village, let what will 
come of it. Steady now, steady. Stand 
still, you old fool ; can’t you ? 

‘“‘ There, now I'm all right. Solomon 
said something about a beggar on horse- 
back. Was it Solomon, though? Never 
mind. He couldn’t ride. Never had a 
horse till he was grown up. But he said 
some uncommon wise things about hav- 
ing nothing to do with such friends as 
T. B. So, Harry East, if you please, no 
more tomfoolery after to-day. You've 
got a whole skin, and a lieutenant’s 
commission to make your way in the 
world with, and are troubled with no 
particular crotchets yourself that need 
ever get you into trouble. So just you 
keep clear of other people’s. And if 
your friends must be mending the world, 
and poor man’s plastering, and running 
their heads against stone walls, why, 
just you let go of their coat tails.” 
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So muttering and meditating, Harry 
East paused a moment after mounting, 
to turn up the collar of the rough shoot, 
ing coat which he was wearing, and 
button it up to the chin, before riding 
down the hill, when, in the hurly-burly 
of the wind, a shout came spinning past 
his ears, plain enough this time; he 
heard the gate at the end of Englebourn- 
lane down below him shut with a clang, 
and saw two men running at full speed 
towards him straight up the hill. 

‘Oh! here you are at last,” he said, 
as he watched them. “ Well, you don’t 
lose your time now. Somebody must be 
after them. What’s he shouting and 
waving his hand for? Oh, I’m to bring 
the cavalry supports down the slope, I 
suppose. Well, here goes: he has 
brought off his pal the convict I see— 


Says he, you’ve’scaped from transpor- 
tation 
All upon the briny main, 
So never give way to no temptation, 
And don’t get drunk nor prig 
again ! 


There goes the gate again. By Jove, 
what’s that? Dragoons, as I’m a sinner ! 
There’s going to be the d——st_ bear- 
fight.” 

Saying which, Harry East dug his 
heels into his horse’s sides, holding him 
up sharply with the curb at the same 
time, and in another moment was at the 
bottom of the solitary mound on which 
he had been perched for the last hour, 
and on the brow of the line of hill out 
of which it rose so abruptly, just at the 
point for which the two runners were 
making. He had only time to glance at 
the pursuers, and saw that one or two 
rode straight on the track of the fugi- 
tives, while the rest skirted away along 
a parish road which led up the hill side 
by an easier ascent, when Tom and his 
companion were by his side. Tom seized 
the bridle of the led horse, and was in 
the saddle with one spring. 

“Jump up behind,” he shouted ; “now 
then, come along.” 

“Who are they?” roared East—in 
that wind nothing but a shout could be 
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heard—pointing over his shoulder with 
his thumb as they turned to the heath. 

“Yeomanry.” 

“ After you?” 

Tom nodded, as they broke into a 
gallop, making straight across the heath 
towards the Oxford road. They were 
some quarter of a mile in advance before 
any of their pursuers showed over the 
brow of the hill behind them. It was 
already getting dusk, and the great bank 
of cloud was by this time all but upon 
them, making the atmosphere denser and 
darker every second. Then, first one of 
the men -appeared who had ridden 
straight up the hill under the Hawk’s 
Lynch, and, pulling up for a moment, 
caught sight of them and gave chase. 


- Half a minute later, and several of 


those who had kept to the road were 
also in sight, some distance away on the 
left, but still near enough to be unplea- 
sant ; and they too, after a moment’s 
pause, were in full pursuit. At first the 
fugitives held their own, and the dis- 
tance between them and their pursuers 
was not lessened, but it was clear that 
this could not last. Anything that horse- 
flesh is capable of, a real good Oxford 
hack, such as they rode, will do ; but to 
carry two full-grown men at the end of 
a pretty long day, away from fresh horses 
and moderate weights, is too much to 
expect even of Oxford horse-flesh ; and 
the gallant beast which Tom rode was 
beginning to show signs of distress when 
they struck into the road. There was a 
slight dip in the ground at this place, 
and a little further on the heath rose 
suddenly again, and the road ran between 
high banks for a short distance. 

As they reached this point they dis- 
appeared for the moment from the yeo- 
manry, and the force of the wind was 
broken by the banks, so that they could 
breathe more easily, and hear one an- 
other’s voices. 

Tom looked anxiously round at the 
lieutenant, who shrugged his shoulders 
in answer to the look, as he bent 
forward to ease his own horse, an 
said— 

“Can’t last another mile.’ 

“ What's to be done }” 


East again shrugged his shoulders, 
but said nothing. 

“T know, Master Tom,” said Harry 
Winburn. 

“ What ?” 

“Pull up a bit, sir.” 

Tom pulled up, and his horse fell 
into a walk willingly enough, while 
East passed on a few strides ahead. 
Harry Winburn sprang off. 

“You ride on, now, Master Tom,” he 
said, “I knows the heath well ; you let 
me bide.” 

“No, no, Harry, not IL I won't 
leave you now; so let them come, and 
be hanged.” 

East had pulled up, and listened to 
their talk. 

“ Look here, now,” he said to Harry ; 
“put your arm over the hind part of 
his saddle, and run by the side ; you'll 
find you can go as fast as the horse. 
Now, you two push on, and strike 
across the heath. I'll keep the road, 
and take off this joker behind, who is 
the only dangerous customer.” 

“ That’s like you, old boy,” said Tom, 
“then we'll meet at the first public be- 
yond the heath;’ and they passed 
ahead in their turn, and turned on to the 
heath, Harry running by the side, as 
the lieutenant had advised. 

East looked after them, and then put 
his horse into a steady trot, muttering— 

“Like me! yes, devilish like me; I 
know that well enough. Didn't I 
always play cat’s-paw to his monkey at 
school? but that convict don’t seem 
such a bad lot, after all.” 

Meantime Tom and Harry struck 
away over the heath, as the darkness 
closed in, and the storm drove down. 
They stumbled on over the charred 
furze roots, and splashed through the 
sloppy peat cuttings, casting anxious, 
hasty looks over their shoulders as they 
fled, straining every nerve to get on, 
and longing for night and the storm. 

“Hark, wasn’t that a pistol-shot ?” 
said Tom, as they floundered on. The 
sound came from the road they had 
left. 

“Took! here’s some on ’em, then,” 
said Harry ; and Tom was aware of two 
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horsemen coming over the brow of the 
hill on their left, some three hundred 
yards to the rear. At the same instant 
his horse stumbled, and came down 
on his nose and knees. Tom went off 
over his shoulder, tumbling against 
Harry, and sending him headlong to 
the ground, but keeping hold of the 
bridle; they were up again in a 
moment. 

“ Are you hurt ?” 

“No.” 

“ Come along, then,” and Tom was in 
the saddle again, when the pursuers 
raised a shout. They had caught siglrt 
of them now, and spurred down the 
slope towards them. Tom was turning 
his horse’s head straight away, but 
Harry shouted,— 

“Keep to the left, Master Tom, to 
the left, right on.” 

It seemed like running into the lion’s 
jaws, but he yielded, and they pushed 
on down the slope on which they were. 
Another shout of triumph rose on the 
howling wind ; Tom’s heart sank within 
him. The enemy was closing on them 
every moment ; another hundred yards, 
and they must meet at the bottom of 
the slope. What could Harry be dream- 
ing of ? The thought had scarcely time 
to cross his brain, when down went the 
two yeomen, horse and man, floundering 
in a bog above their horses’ girths. At the 
same moment the storm burst on them, 
with driving mist and pelting rain. The 
chase was over. They could not have 
seen a regiment of men at fifty yards’ 
distance. 

“You let me lead the horse, Master 
Tom,” shouted Harry Winburm; “I 
knowed where they was going ; ‘twill 
take they the best part o’ the night to 
get out o’ that, I knows.” 

“ All right, let’s get back to the road, 
then, as soon as we can,” said Tom, 
surrendering his horse’s head to Harry, 
and turning up his collar, to meet the 
pitiless deluge which was driving on 
their flanks. They were drenched to the 
skin in two minutes ; Tom jumped off, 
and plodded along on the opposite side 
of his horse to Harry. They did not 
speak ; there was very little to be said 
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under the circumstances, and a great 
deal to be thought about. 

Harry Winburn probably knew the 
heath as well as any man living, but even 
he had much difficulty in finding his way 
back to the road through that storm. 
However, after some half-hour, spent in 
beating about, they reached it, and 
turned their faces northwards towards 
Oxford. By this time night had come 
on ; but the fury of the storm had passed 
over them, and the moon began to show 
every now and then through the driving 
clouds. At last Tom roused himself out 
of the brown study in which he had 
been hitherto plodding along, and turned 
down his coat collar, and shook himself, 
and looked up at the sky, and across at 
his companion, who was still leading 
the horse along mechanically. It was 
too dark to see his face, but his walk 
and general look were listless and 
dogged ; at last Tom broke silence. 

“You promised not to do anything, 
after you came out, without speaking to 
me.” Harry made no reply; so pre- 
sently he went on :— 

“T didn’t think you’d have gone in 
for such a business as that to-night. I 
shouldn’t have minded so inuch if it 
had only been machine-breaking ; but 
robbing the cellar and staving in ale 
casks and maiming cattle 4 

“Td no hand in that,” interrupted 
Harry. 

“Tm glad to hear it. You were cer- 
tainly leaning against the gate when I 
came up, and taking no part in it; but 
you were one of the leaders of the riot.” 

“He brought it on hisself,” said 
Harry, doggedly. 

“Tester is a bad man, I know that ; 
and the people have much to complain 
of: but nothing can justify what was 
done to-night.” Harry made no answer. 

“ You’re known, and they'll be after 
you the first thing in the morning. I 
don’t know what's to be done.” 

“°Tis very little odds what happens 
to me.” 

“You've no right to say that, Harry. 
Your friends - 








“T hain’t got no friends.” 
“ Well, Harry, I don’t think 
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ought to say that after what has hap- 
pened to-night. I don’t mean to say 
that my friendship has done you much 
good yet; but I’ve done what I could, 
and : 

“So you hev’, Master Tom, so you 
hev’.” 

“ And I'll stick by you through thick 
and thin, Harry. But you must take 
heart and stick by yourself, or we 
shall never pull you through.” Harry 
groaned, and then, turning at once to 
what was always uppermost in his mind, 
said,— 

“Tis no good, now I've been in gaol. 
Her father wur allus agin me. And 
now, how be I ever to hold up my head 
at whoam? I seen her once arter I came 





out,” 


“Well, and what happened?” said 
Tom, after waiting a moment or two. 

“She just turned red and pale, and 
was all flustered like, and made as though 
she'd have held out her hand : and then 
tuk and hurried off like a frighted hare, 
as though she heerd somebody a comin’. 
Ah! ’tis no good! "tis no good ! 

“T don’t see anything very hopeless 
in that,” said Tom. 

“T’ve knowed her since she wur that 
high,” went on Harry, holding out his 
hand about as high as the bottom of his 
waistcoat, without noticing the inter- 
ruption, “when her and I went a-glean- 
in’ together. *Tis what I’ve thought on, 
and lived for, and ’tis four year since 
she and I broke a sixpence auver't. 
And at times it sim’d as tho’ ’twould 
all cum right, when my poor mother 
wur livin’,—tho’ her never tuk to it 
kindly, mother didn’t. But ‘tis all 
gone now! and I[ be that mad wi’ 
myself, and mammered, and down, I 
be ready to hang myself, Master Tom ; 
and if they just teks and transpworts 
me——” 

“Oh, nonsense, Harry! You must 
keep out of that. We shall think of 
some way to get you out of that before 
morning. And you must get clear away, 
and go to work on the railways or some- 
where. There’s nothing to be down 
hearted about so far as Patty is con- 
cerned,” 

No. 17.— Vow. m1. 


“Ah! "tis they as wears it as knows 
where the shoe pinches. You'd say 
different if *twas you, Master Tom.” 

“Should 1?” said Tom; and, after 
pausing a moment or two, he went on. 
“What I'm going to say is in confi- 
dence. I’ve never told it to any man 
yet, and only one has found it out, 
Now, Harry, I'm much worse off than 
you at this minute. Don't I know 
where the shoe pinches? Why, I 
haven’t seen—I’ye scarcely heard of— 
of — well, of my sweetheart — there, 
you'll understand that—for this year 
and more, I don’t know when I may 
see her again. I don’t know that she 
hasn’t clean forgotten. me. I don’t 
know that she ever cared a straw for 
me. Now, you know quite well that 
you're better off than that.” 

“ T bean’t so sure o’ that, Master Tom. 
But I be terrible vexed to hear about 
you.” 

“Never mind about me. You say 
you're not sure, Harry. Come, now, 
you said, not two minutes ago, that you 
two had broken a sixpence over it. 
What does that mean, now ?” 

“ Ah! but "tis four years gone. Her’s 
bin a leadin’ o’ me up and down, and a 
dancin’ o’ me round and round, purty 
nigh ever since, let alone the time as 
she wur at Oxford, when——” 

“Well, we won't talk of that, Harry. 
Come, will yesterday do for you? If 
you thought she was all right yesterday, 
would that satisfy you?” 

“ Fes ; and summat to spare.” 

“You don’t believe it, I see. Well, 
why do you think’ I came after you to- 
night? How did I know what was 
going on ?” 

“That's just what I’ve been a axin’ 0’ 
myself as we cum along.” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you. I came 
because I got a note from her yesterday 
at Oxford.” Tom paused, for he heard 
a muttered growl from the other side of 
the horse’s head, and could see, even in 
the fitful moonlight, the angry toss of 
the head with which his news was re- 
ceived. “I didn’t expect this, Harry,” 
he went on presently, “after what I told 
you just now about myself. It was a 
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hard matter to tell it at all; but, after 
telling you, I didn’t think you'd suspect 
me any more. However, perhaps I’ve 
deserved it. So, to go on with what I 
was saying, two years ago, when I came 
to my senses about her, and before I 
cared for any one else, I told her to 
write if ever I could do her a service. 
Anything that a man could do for his 
sister I was bound. to do for her, and I 
told her so. She never answered till 
yesterday, when I got this note,” and he 


dived into the inner breast pocket of 


his shooting-coat. “If it isn’t soaked 
to pulp, it’s in my pocket now. Yes, 
here it is,” and he produced a dirty piece 
of paper, and handed it across to bis 
companion. ‘“‘ When there’s light enough 
to read it, you'll see plain enough what 
she means, though your name is not men- 
tioned.” 

Having finished his statement, Tom 
retired into himself, and walked along 


watching the hurrying clouds. Afte1 
they had gone some hundred yards, 


Harry cleared his throat once or twice, 
and at last brought out,— 

“ Master Tom.” 

“Well” 

“You bean’t offended wi’ me, 
hopes ¢” 

“ No, why should I be offended ?” 

“’Cause I knows I be so all-fired 
jealous, I can’t abear to hear o’ her 
talkin’, let alone writin’ to 

“Out with it. To me, you were 
going to say.” 

“ Nay, ’tis mwore nor that.” 

“ All right, Harry, if you only lump 
me with the rest of mankind, I don’t care. 
But you needn’t be jealous of me, and 
you musn’t be jealous of me, or I shan’tbe 
able to help you as I want to do. I'll 
give you hand and word on it, as man 
to man, there’s no thought in my heart 
towards her that you mightn’t see this 
minute. Do you believe me ?” 

“ Kes, and you'll forgie 

“‘There’s nothing to forgive, Harry. 
But now youll allow your case isn’t 
such a bad one. She must keep a good 
look-out after you to know what you 
were likely to be about to-day. And if 
she didn’t care for you she wouldn't 
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have written tome. That’s good sense, 
I think.” 

Harry assented, and then Tom went 
into a consideration of what was to be 
done, and, as usual, fair eastles began to 
rise in the air. Harry was to start down 
the line at once, and take work on the 
railway. In a few weeks he would be 
captain of a gang, and then what was to 
hinder his becoming a contractor, and 
making his fortune, and buying a farm 
of his own at Englebourn ? To all which 
Harry listened with open ears till they 
got off the heath, and came upon a small 
hamlet of some half-dozen cottages 
scattered along the road. 

“There’s a public here, I suppose,” 
said Tom, returning to the damp reali- 
ties of life. Harry indicated the humble 
place of entertainment for man and 
horse. 

“That's all right. I hope we shall 
find my friend here ;” and they went 
towards the light which was shining 
temptingly through the latticed window 
of the road-side inn. 


> 


CHAPTER XLI. 


THE LIEUTENANT'S SENTIMENTS AND 
PROBLEMS, 


“Srop! It looks so bright that there 
must be something going on. Surely 
they can never have come on here 
already ?” 

Tom laid his hand on the bridle, and 
they halted on the road opposite the 
public-house, which lay a little back, 
with an open space of ground before it. 
The sign-post, and a long water-trough 
for the horses of guests to drink at, were 
pushed forward to the side of the road 
to intimate the whereabouts of the 
house, and the hack which Harry led 
was already drinking eagerly. 

“Stay here for a minute, and I'll go 
to the window, and see what’s up inside. 
It’s very unlucky, but it will never do 
for us to go in if there are any people 
there.” 

Tom stole softly up to the window 
out of which the light came. A little 


scrap of a curtain was drawn across a 
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portion of it, but he could see easily 
into the room on either side of the cur- 
tain. The first glance comforted him, 
for he saw at once that there was only 
one person in the kitchen ; but who and 
what he might be was a puzzle. The 
only thing which was clear at a first 
glance was, that he was making himself 
at home. 

The room was a moderate-sized kit- 
chen, with a sanded floor, and a large 
fire-place ; a high wooden screen, witha 
narrow seat in front of it, ran along the 
side on which the door from the en- 
trance-passage opened. In the middle 
there was a long, rough, walnut table, 
on which stood a large loaf, some cold 
bacon and cheese, and a yellow jug; a 
few heavy rusli-bottomed chairs and a 
settle composed the rest of the furniture. 
On the walls were a few samplers, a 
warming pan, and shelves with some 
common delf plates, and cups and 
saucers. But though the furniture.was 
meagre enough, the kitchen had a look 
of wondrous comfort for a drenched 
mortal outside. Tom felt this keenly, 
and, after a glance round, fixed his 
attention on the happy occupant, with 
the view of ascertaining whether he 
would be a safe person to intrude on 
under the circumstances. He was 
seated on a low, three-cornered oak 
seat, with his back to the window, 
steadying a furze faggot on the fire with 
the poker. The faggot blazed and 
crackled, and roared up the chimney, 
sending out the bright, flickering light 
which had attracted them, and forming 
a glorious top to the glowing clear fire 
of wood embers beneath, into which was 
inserted a long, funnel-shaped tin, out 
of which the figure helped himself to 
some warm compound, when he had 
settled the faggot to his satisfaction. He 
was enveloped as to his shoulders in a 
heavy, dirty-white coat, with huge cape 
and high collar, which hid the back of 
his head, such as was then in use by 
country carriers; but the garment was 
much too short for him, and his bare 
arms came out a foot beyond the end of 
the sleeves. The rest of his costume 
was even more eccentric, being nothing 


more or less than a coarse flannel petti- 
coat ; and his bare feet rested on a mat 
in front of the fire. 

Tom felt a sudden doubt as to his 
sanity, which doubt was apparently 
shared by the widow woman, who kept 
the house, and her maid-of-all-work, one 
or other of whom might be seen con- 
stantly keeping an eye on their guest 
from behind the end of the wooden 
screen. However, it was no time to be 
over particular; they must rest before 
going further, and, after all, it was only 
one man. So Tom thought, and was 
just on the point of calling Harry to 
come on, when the figure turned round 
towards the window, and the face of the 
Lieutenant disclosed itself between the 
highpeaked gills of the ecarrier’s coat. 
Tom burst out into a loud laugh, and 
called out, 

**Tt’s all right, come along.” 

“T'll just look to the hosses, Master 
Tom.” 

“Very well, and then come into the 
kitchen ;” saying which, he hurried into 
the house, and after tumbling against 
the maid-of-all-work in the passage, 
emerged from behind the screen. 

“Well, here we are at last, old 
fellow,” he said, slapping East on the 
shoulder. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it. I thought you 
were in the lock-up by this time.” 

East’s costume, as he sat looking up, 
with a hand on each knee, was even 
more ridiculous on a close inspection, 
and Tom roared with laughter again. 

“T don’t see the joke,” said East, 
without moving a muscle. 

“You would, though, if you could see 
yourself. You wonderful old Guy, 
where did you pick up that toggery ?” 

“The late lamented husband of the 
widow Higgs, our landlady, was the 
owner of the coat. He also bequeathed 
to her several pairs of breeches, which 
I have vainly endeavoured to get into. 
The late lamented Higgs was an abomi- 
nably small man. He must have been 
very much her worse half. So, in default 
of other clothing, the widow has kindly 
obliged me by the loan of one of her own 
garments.” 
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“ Where are your own clothes ?” 

“There,” said East, pointing to a 
clothes’ horse, which Tom had not 
hitherto remarked, which stood well 
into the chimney corner ; “ and they are 
dry, too,” he went on, feeling them ; 
“at least the flannel shirt and trowsers 
are, so I’ll get into them again.” 

“T say, ma'am,” he called out, address- 
ing the screen, “I’m going to change 
my things. So you had better not look 
in just now. In fact, we can call now 
if we want anything.” 

At this strong hint the widow Higgs 
was heard bustling away behind the 
screen, and after her departure East got 
into some of his own clothes again, 
offering the cast off garments of the 
Higgs family to Tom, who, however, 
declined, contenting himself with taking 
off his coat and waistcoat, and hanging 
them up on the horse. He had been 
blown comparatively dry in the last half 
hour of his walk. 

While East was making his toilet, Tom 
turned to the table, and made an assault 
on the bread and bacon, and then poured 
himself out a glass of beer and began to 
drink it, but was pulled up half way, 
and put it down with a face all drawa 
up into puckers by its sharpness. 

“T thought you wouldn’t appreciate 
the widow's tap,” said Fast, watching 
him, with a grin. “ Regular whistle- 
belly vengeance, and no mistake! Here, 
I don’t mind giving you some of my 
compound, though you don’t deserve 
it.” , 
So. Tom drew his chair to the fire, 
and smacked his lips over the long- 
necked glass, which East handed to 
him. 

“Ah! that’s not bad tipple after such 
a ducking as we’ve had. Dog's’ nose, 
isn't it ?” 

East nodded. 

“ Well, old fellow, I will say you're 
the best hand I know at making the 
most of your opportunities. I don’t 
know any one else who could have made 
such a good brew out of that stuff and a 
drop of gin.” 

East was not to be mollified by any 


such compliment. 
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“Have you got many more such jobs 
as to-day’s on hand? I should think 
they must interfere with reading.” 

“No. But I call to-day’s a real good 


job.” 


“Do you? I don't agree. Of course 
it’s a matter of taste. I have the honour 
of holding Her Majesty’s commission ; 
so I nay be prejudiced perhaps.” 

“ What difference does it make whose 
commission you hold? You wouldn’t 
hold any commission, I know, which 
would bind you to be a tyrant and 
oppress the weak and the poor.” 

“Humbug about your oppressing! 
Whao’s the tyrant, I should like to know, 
the farmer, or the mob that destroys his 
property? I don’t call Swing’s mob 
the weak and the poor.” 

“That’s all very well; but I should 
like to know how you'd feel if you had 
no work and a starving family. You 
don’t know what the people have to 
suffer. The only wonder is that all the 
country isn’t in a blaze ; and it will be 
if things last as they are much longer. 
It must be a bad time which makes such 
men as Harry Winburn into rioters.” 

“T don’t know anything about Harry 
Winburn. Dut I know there’s a good 
deal to be said on the yeomanry side of 
the question.” 

“Well, now, 

’ 


? 


East, just consider 
this—— 

“ No, I’m not in the humour for con- 
sidering. I don’t want to argue with 
you.” 

“Yes, that’s always the way. You 
won't hear what a fellow's got to say, 
and then set him down for a mischievous 
fool, because he won’t give up beliefs 
founded on the evidence of his own eyes, 
and ears, and reason.” 

“T don’t quarrel with any of your 
beliefs. You’ve got ’em—I haven’t— 
that’s just the difference between us, 
You’ve got some sort of faith to fall 
back upon, in equality, and brother- 
hood, and a lot of cursed nonsense of 
that kind. So, I dare say, you could 


drop down into a navigator, or a shoe- 
black, or something in that way to- 
morrow, and think it pleasant. You 
might rather enjoy a trip across the 
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water at the expense of your country, 
like your friend the convict here.” 

“ Don’t talk such rot, man. In the 
first place, he isn’t a convict—you know 
that, well enough.” 

“ He is just out of prison, at any rate. 
However, this sort of thing isn’t my line 
of country at all. So the next time you 
want to do a bit of gaol-delivery on your 
own hook, don’t ask me to help you.” 

“Well, if I had known all that was 
going to happen, I wouldn’t have asked 
you to come, old fellow. Come, give us 
another glass of your dog’s-nose, and no 
more of your sermon, which isn’t edi- 
fying.” 

The lieutenant filled the long-necked 
glass which Tom held out with the 


* creaming mixture, which he was nursing 


in the funnel-shaped tin. But he was 
not prepared to waive his right to lec- 
ture, and so continued, while Tom sipped 
his liquor with much relish, and looked 
comically across at his old schoolfellow. 

“Some fellows have a call to set the 
world right—I haven't. My gracious 
sovereign pays me seven and sixpence 
a day ; for which sum I undertake to be 
shot at on certain occasions and by proper 
persons, and [ hope when the time comes 
I shall take it as well as another. But 
that doesn’t include turning out to be 
potted at like a woodcock on your con- 
founded Berkshire wilds by a turnip- 
headed yeoman. It isn’t to be done at 
the figure.” 

“ What in the world do you mean ?” 

“1 mean just what I say.” 

“ That one of those blessed yeomanry 
has been shooting at you?” 

“ Just so.” 

“No, you don’t really mean it? 
Wh-e-e-w! Then that shot we heard 
was fired at you. "Pon my honour 
I’m very sorry.” 

“ Much good your sorrow would have 
done me if your precious countryman 
had held straight.” 

“Well, what can I say more, East? 
If there’s anything I can do to show you 
that I really am very sorry, and ashamed 
at having brought you into such a scrape, 
only tell me what it is.” 

“T don’t suppose your word would go 


for much at the Horse Guards, or I'd ask 
you to give me a character for coolness 
under fire.” 

“Come, I see you're joking now, old 
fellow. Do tell us how it happened.” 

“Well, when you turned off across 
the common I pulled up for half a 
minute, and then held on at a steady 
slow trot. If I had pushed on ahead, 
my friends behind would have been just 
as likely to turn after you as after me. 
Presently I heard number One coming 
tearing along behind; and as soon as he 
got from between the banks, he saw me, 
and came straight after me down the 
road. You were well away to the left, 
so now I just clapped on a bit, to lead 
him further away from the right scent, 
and on he came whooping and hallooing 
to me to pull up. I did’nt see why | 
hadn’t just as good a right to ride along 
the road at my own pace as he; so the 
more he shouted, the more I didn’t stop. 

sut the beggar had the legs of me. He 
was mounted on something deuced like 
a thorough-bred, and gained on me hand 
over hand. At last when I judged he 
must be about twenty yards behind, I 
thought I might as well have a look at 
him—so I just turned for a moment, 
and, by Jove, there was my lord, lugging 
a pistol out of his right holster. He 
shouted again to me to stop. I turned, 
ducked my head, and the next moment 
he pulled trigger, and missed me.” 

“And what happened then,” said 
Tom, drawing a long breath. 

“Why, I flatter myself I showed con- 
siderable generalship. If I had given 
him time to get at his other pistol, or 
his toasting fork, it was all up. I dived 
into my pocket, where by good luck 
there was some loose powder, and copper 
caps, and a snuff-box ; upset the snuff, 
grabbed a handful of the mixture, and 
pulled hard at my horse. Next moment 
he was by my side, lifting his pistol to 
knock me over. So I gave him the 
mixture right in his face, and let him 
go by. Up went both his hands, and 
away went he and his horse, some where 
over the common out of sight. I just 
turned round, and walked quietly back. 
I didn’t see the fun of accepting any 
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more attacks in rear. Then up rides 
number Two, a broad-faced young farmer 
ona big grey horse, blowing like a 
grampus. He pulled up short when we 
met, and stared, and I walked past him. 
You never saw a fellow look more 
puzzled, I had regularly stale-mated him. 
However, he took heart, and shouted, 
had I met the Captain? I said, a gentle- 
man had ridden by on a bright bay.’ 
* That was he ; which way had he gone ?’ 
So I pointed generally over the common, 
and number Two departed; and then 
down came the storm, and I turned 
again, and came on here.” 

“The Captain! It must have been 
Wurley, then, who fired at you.” 
“‘T don’t know who it was. 

hope he won’t be blinded.” 

“It’s a strange business altogether,” 
said Tom, looking into the fire, “I 
scarcely know what to think of it. We 
should never have pulled through but 
for you, that’s certain.” 

“T know what to think of it well 
enough,” said East. But now let’s hear 
what happened to you. They didn’t 
catch you, of course }” 

“No, but it was touch and go. I 
thought it was all up at one time, for 
Harry would turn right across their line. 
But he‘knew what he was about; there 
was a bog between us, and they came on 
right into it, and we left them flounder- 
ing.” 

“The convict seems to have his head 
about him, then. Where is he, by the 


I only 


way? I’m curious to have a look at 
him.” 

“ Looking after the horses. I'll call 
him in. He ought to have something 
to drink.” 

Tom went to the door, and called 


Harry, who came out from the rough 
shed which served as a stable in his 
shirt, with a whisp of hay in his hand. 
He had stripped off coat and waistcoat, 
and braces, and had been warming him- 
self by giving the horses a good dressing. 

“Why, Harry, you haven’t had any- 
thing,” said Tom; “come across, and 
have a glass of something hot.” 

Harry followed into the kitchen, and 
stood by the end of the screen, looking 
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rather uncomfortable, while Tom poured 
him out a glass of the hot mixture, and 
the lieutenant looked him over with 
keen eyes, 

“There, take that off. 
horses ?” 

“Pretty fresh, Master Tom. But 
they'd be the better of a bran mash or 
somethin’ cumfable. I’ve spoke to the 
missus about it, and ’tis ready to put on 
the fire.” 

“That’s right, then; let them have it 
as quick as you can.” 

“Then I med fetch it and warm it up 
here, sir?” said Harry. 

“To be sure ; the sooner the better.” 

Harry took off his glass, making a shy 
sort of duck with his head, accompanied 
by “Your health, sir,” to each of his 
entertainers, and then disappeared into 
the back kitchen, returned with the 
mash, which he put on the fire, and 
went off to the stable again. 

“ What do you think of him?” said 
Tom. 

“T like to see a fellow let his braces 
down when he goes to work,” said East. 

“It’s not every fellow who would be 
strapping away at those horses, instead 
of making himself at home in the back 
kitchen.” 

“No, it isn’t,” said East. 

“Don’t you like his looks now ?” 

“He’s not a bad sort, your convict.” 

“T say, I wish you wouldn’t call him 
names,” 

“Very good ; your unfortunate friend, 
then. What are you going to do with 
him ?” 

“That's just what I’ve been puzzling 
about all the way here: what do you 
think ?” and then they drew to the fire 
again, and began to talk over Harry’s 
prospects. In some ten minutes he re- 
turned to the kitchen for the mash, and 
this time drew a complimentary remark 
from the lieutenant. 

Harry was passionately fond of ani- 
mals, and especially of horses, and they 
found it out quickly enough, as they 
always do, The two hacks were by this 
time almost fresh again, with dry coats, 
and feet well washed and cleansed ; and, 
while working at them, Harry had been 
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thinking over all he had heard that even- 
ing, and found himself getting more hope- 
ful every minute. No one who had seen 
his face an hour before on the heath 
would have believed it was the same 
man who was now patting and fondling 
the two hacks as they slowly ate up the 
mash he had prepared for them. When 
they had finished he leant back against 
the manger, rubbing the ears of Tom’s 
hack—the one which had carried double 
so well in their first flight—gently with 
his two hands, while the delighted 
beast bent down its head, and pressed it 
against him, and stretched its neck, ex- 
pressing in all manner of silent ways its 
equine astonishment and satisfaction. 
By the light of the single dip Harry's 
faee grew shorter and shorter, until the 
old merry look began to creep back into it. 

As we have already taken the liberty 
of putting the thoughts of his betters 
into words, we must now do so for him; 
and, if he had expressed his thoughts as 
he rubbed the hack’s ears in the stable, 
his speech would have been much as 
follows :— 

“How cums it as I be all changed 
like, as tho’ sum un had tuk and rubbed 
all the down-heartedness out o’ me 1— 
Here I be, two days out o’ gaol, wi’ 
nothin’-in the world but the things I 
stands in—for in course I med just give 
up the bits o’ things as is left at Daddy 
Collins’s—and they all draggled wi’ the 
wet—and I med be tuk in the mornin’ 
and sent across the water—and yet I 
feels sum how as peert as a yukkel. So 
fur as I can see, ’tis jest nothin’ but 
talkin’ wi’ our Master Tom. What a 
fine thing ‘tis to be a schollard, and yet 
seemin’ly ’tis nothin’ but talk arter all’s 
said and done. But ’tis allus the sams; 
whenever I gets talkin’ wi’ he, it all 
cums out as smooth as crame. Fust 
time as ever I seen him since we wur 
bwys he talked just as a do now; and 
then my poor mother died. Then he 
cum in arter the funeral, and talked me 
up again, till I thought as I wur to hev 
our cottage and all the land as I could 
do good by; but our cottage wur took 
away, and my ’lotment besides, Then 
cum last summer, and ’twur just the 
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same agen arter his talk, but I got dree 
months auver that job. And now here 
I be wi’ un agen, a runnin’ from the 
constable, and like to be tuk up and 
transpworted, and ’tis just the same—and 
I s’pose ‘twill be just the same if ever I 
gets back, and sees un, and talks wi’ un, 
if I be gwine to be hung. ’Tis a wun- 
nerful thing to be.a schollard, to be able 
to make things look all straight when 
they be ever so akkerd and unked.” 

And then Harry left off rubbing the - 
horse’s ears ; and, pulling the damp piece 
of paper which Tom had given him out of 
his breeches pocket, proceeded to flatten 
it out tenderly on the palm of his hand, 
and read it by the light of the dip, when 
the landlady came to inform him that 
the gentlefolk wanted bim in the kitchen. 
So he folded his treasure up again, and 
went off to the kitchen. He found Tom 
standing with his back to the fire, while 
the lieutenant was sitting at the table 
writing on a scrap of paper, which the 
landlady had produced after much hunt- 
ing over of drawers. Tom began, with 
some little hesitation :—~ 

“Oh Harry, I’ve been talking your 
matters over with my friend here, and 
I’ve changed my mind. It won't do 
after all for you to stay about at railway 
work, or anything of thatsort. Yousee 
you wouldn't be safe. They'd be sure to 
trace you, and you'd get into trouble 
about this day’s work. And then, after 
all, it’s a very poor opening for a young 
fellow like you. Now, why shouldn’t 
you enlist into Mr. East’s regiment ? 
You'll be in his company, and it’s a 
splendid profession, ‘What do you say 
now ?” 

East looked up at poor Harry, who 
was quite taken aback at this change in 
his prospects, and could only mutter he 
had never turned his mind to “sodgerin.” 

“Tt’s just the thing for you,” Tom 
went on, “ You can write and keep ac- 
counts, and you'll get on femously, Ask 
Mr. East if you won't. And don’t you 
fear about matters at home. You'll see 
that'll all come right. I'll pledge you 


‘my word it will, and I'll take care that 


you shall hear everything that goes on 
there, and, depend upon it, it’s your best 
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chance. You'll be back at Englebourn 
as a sergeant in no time, and be able to 
snap your fingers at them all. You'll 
come with us to Steventon station, and 
take the night train to London, and then 
in the morning go to Whitehall, and find 
Mr. East’s sergeant. He'll give you a 
note to him, and they'll send you ori to 
Chatham, where the regiment is. You 
think it’s the best thing for him, don’t 
you ?” said Tom, turning to East. 

“Yes ; I think you'll do very well if 
you only keep steady. Here's a note to 
the sergeant, and I shall be back at 
Chatham in a day or two myself.” 

Harry took the note mechanically ; he 
was quite unable yet to make any resist- 
ance. 

“And now get something to eat as 
quick as you can, for we ought to be off. 
The horses are all right, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, Master Tom,” said Harry, with 
an appealing look. 

“Where are your coat and waistcoat, 
Harry ?” 

“Thay be in the stable, sir.” 

“Tn the stable! Why, they’re all wet 
then still ?” 

“Qh, ’tis no odds about that, Master 
Tom.” 

“No odds! Get them in directly, 
and put them to dry here.” 

So Harry Winburn went off to the 
stable to fetch his clothes. 

“ He’s a fine fellow,” said East, get- 
ting up and coming to the fire, “I’ve 
taken a fancy to him, but he doesn’t 
fancy enlisting.” 

“Poor fellow! he hhas to leave his 
sweetheart. It’s a sad business, but it’s 
the best thing for him, and you'll see 
he'll go.” 

Tom was right. Poor Harry came in 
and dried his clothes, and got his supper, 
and while he was eating it, and all along 
the road afterwards, till they reached the 
station at about eleven o'clock, pleaded 
in his plain way with Tom against leav- 
ing his own country side. And East 
listened silently, and liked him better 
and better. 

Tom argued with him gently, and 
turned the matter round on all sides, 
putting the most hopeful face upon it ; 
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and, in the end, talked first himself, and 
then Harry, into the belief that it was 
the very best thing that could have hap- 
pened to him, and more likely than any 
other course of action to bring every 
thing right between him and all folk at 
Englebourn. 

So Harry got into the train at Steven- 
ton in pretty good heart, with his fare 
paid, and half-a-sovereign in his pocket, 
more and more impressed in his mind 
with what a wonderful thing it was to 
be a schollard. 

The two friends rode back to Oxford 
at a good pace. They had both of them 
quite enough to think about, and were 
not in the humour for talk, had place 
and time served, so that scarce a word 
passed between them, till they had left 
their horses at the livery stables, and 
were walking through the silent streets 
a few minutes before midnight. Then 
East broke silence. 

‘ “T can’t make out how you do it. 
I'd give half-a-year’s pay to get the way 
of it.” 

“The way of what? What are you 
talking about ?” 

“Why, your way of shutting your 
eyes, and going in blind.” 

“Well, that’s a queer wish for a 
fighting man,” said Tom, laughing. “ We 
always thought a rusher no good at 
school, and that the thing to learn was, 
to go in with your own eyes open, and 
shut up other people’s.” 

“ Ah, but we hadn’t cut our eye teeth 
then. I look at these things from a 
professional point of view. My business 
is to get fellows to shut their eyes tight, 
and I begin to think, you can’t do it as 
it should be done, without shutting your 
own first.” 

“T don’t take.” 

“Why, look at the way you talked 
your convict—I beg your pardon—your 
unfortunate friend—into enlisting to- 
night. You talked as if you believed 
every word you were saying to him.” 

‘So I did.” 

“Well, I should like to have you for 
a recruiting sergeant, if you could only 
drop that radical bosh. If I had had 
to do it, instead of enlisting, he would 
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have gone straight off and hung himself 
in the stable.” 

“Tm glad you didn’t try your hand 
at it, then.” 

“Look again at me. Do you think 
any one but such a—well, I don’t want 
to say anything uncivil—a headlong dog 
like you could have got me into such a 
business as to day’s? Now I want to 
be able to get other fellows to make just 
such fools of themselves as I’ve made of 
myself to-day. How do you do it?” 

“T don’t know, unless it is that I 
can’t help always looking at the best 
side of things myself, and so—” 

“ Most things haven't got a best side.” 

“Well, a better, then.” 

“Nor a better.” 

““Tf they haven't got a better, of 
course, it don’t matter.” 

“ No, I don’t believe it does—much. 
Still, I should like to be able to make a 
fool of myself, too, when I want—with 
the view of getting others to do ditto, of 
course,” 
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“T wish I could help you, old fellow; 
but I don’t see my way to it.” 

“T shall talk to our regimental doctor 
about it, and get put through a course of 
fool’s-diet before we start for India.” 

“ Flap-doodle, they call it, what fools 
are fed on. But it’s odd that you should 
have broken out in this place, when all 
the way home I've been doing nothing 
but envying you your special talent.” 

“ What's that?” 

“Just the opposite one—the art of 
falling on your feet. I should like to 
exchange with you.” 

“ You'd make a precious bad bargain 
of it, then.” 

“There’s twelve striking. I must 
knock in. Good night. You'll be round 
to breakfast at nine ?” 

“ All right. I believe in your break- 
fasts, rather,” said East, as they shook 
hands at the gate of St. Ambrose, into 
which Tom disappeared, while the lieu- 
tenant strolled back to the Mitre. 

To be continued. 
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Through years of solitude and chill disdain, 

Gnawed by suppressed ambition’s hungry woe, 

He taught his crafty eye and fathomless brain 

All springs that move this human puppet-show : 
Watched from below each turn of Fortune’s wheel, 
And learnt, unknown, with kings and hosts to deal. 


Then tiger-like he felt his stealthy way, 

Till tiger-like he leapt upon a throne : 

Hollow and cold and selfish there he lay, 

Tuning to pans Freedom's dying moan, 
Crouched in the shadow of a mightier name, 
Masqued with the mantle of a vaster fame. 


Silent with steady hand and calm quick eye 

He wrought his robe of greatness day by day ; 

Men’s hope and fear and love and enmity 

He wove like threads with passionless potent sway : 
And sacred names of “ righteous,” “ generous,” “ grand,” 
Ile shed like pigments from the painter’s had. 


Unreverencing, unfeeling, unbelieving— 
And all the world around, his vast machine, 
Felt strange new forces mid its varied heaving, 
And hidden tempests burst the false serene, 
And nations bled and royal houses fell— 
And still the despot’s weaving prospered well. —H. S. 
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TRADE SOCIETIES AND THE SOCTAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 


BY J. M. 


PART SECOND. 


I HOLD it, therefore, that, viewing the 
question upon general principles, trade 
societies, or the combination of numbers, 
must be beneficial to the interest of the 
wages-receiver, just in the same manner 
as the accumulation of capital must be 
beneficial to the interest of the employer. 
Until we are able, without laughing, to 
preach to the employer upon the advan- 
tage of dividing all but a fraction of his 
capital amongst a dozen, or a hun- 
dred, or a thousand different holders, 
all competing with each other, and 
with himself, for the sake of making 
a higher profit, we have no right to ex- 
pect the bulk of the working men to 
listen to our preachings about the ad- 
vantages of dissolving their trade so- 
cieties for the sake of higher wages, 
otherwise than with ill-disguised con- 
tempt. No doubt, when the con- 
duct of a trade society falls into incom- 
petent or dishonest hands, it may do 
much harm to the workmen in the 
trade ; just as the placing of a fortune 
in the hands of a fool or a rogue will 
generally lead the former to the Bank- 
ruptcy or Insolvency Court, and may 
land the other at the foot of the gallows. 
But the general principle of the advan- 
tage of combination to the labourer is as 
little affected by the former class of cases 
as the general principle of the benefits of 
capital to the employer by the latter. 

And to those who are never satisfied 
with the force of an a priori argument, 
unless confirmed a posteriori, I would 
simply point out the fact of the trade 
societies’ struggle being, as has been 
shown, five centuries old, and would ask 
them—Are the working-men of England 
such idiots as not to be able to learn in 
five centuries that trade societies are in- 
jurious to them, if they really were so? 
For the last. century—for the last half- 
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century especially—we are told, their 


education and intelligence have been 
rapidly improving. Yet, during that 


period, trade societies (as the Report 
fully admits) have increased in numbers, 
in strength, in power of amalgamation. 
Would this be possible if they were not 
felt to be beneficial ? 

But, indeed, the slightest reflection 
will show that, into however bad hands 
the management of trade societies may 
occasionally fall, the permanent existence 
of any trade society necessarily implies 
that it comprises the bulk of the best 
men in the trade. For only the steady 
workmen can maintain it by their contri- 
butions ; only the honest can abstain 
from robbing its till; only the able can 
save it from squandering its resources in 
injudicious contests. The common talk 
about trade societies being habitually 
composed of the idle, inefficient, drun- 
ken, &c., and led by the fraudulent, 
is one of those childish mis-statements 
which so greatly disfigure the treat- 
ment of this question ; arising, in the 
newspaper scribe, probably from sheer 
ignorance and want of thought, in 
the employer from very partial experi- 
ence. It happens, indeed, that, in the 
ill-paid trades, which are almost invari- 
ably carried on by the most incapable 
and misbehaving workmen, attempts are 
constantly made to get up trade societies, 
which fall to pieces again often in a few 
months, because the men have neither 
heart nor honesty to keep them up ; but 
which, during their short career, almost 
invariably assume the most swaggering 
importance, and harass the employer 
with the most exorbitant demands ; and 
he is easily tempted to generalize his 
experience of them. But to conclude, 


from the ephemeral combination of a 
few noisy vagabonds, that trade societies 
in general are not made up of the good 
men of the trade, is as illogical as to sup- 
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pose that wheat will not flourish in the 
Lothians because it does not grow on the 
summit of Ben Nevis. 

Still, it is no doubt true—and I 
should be the last to deny the fact— 
that in almost every trade some of the 
very best men, as well as the very worst, 
remain out of society. And nothing is 
more natural, Of course, the bundling 
of human sticks is not to all a pleasant 
process ; those that deem themselves too 
precious or too strong—ay, or too supple 
—to be broken, may well claim to re- 
main out. The very highest perfection 
of work, securing a constant demand for 
the services of him who has attained 
it, makes combination unnecessary to 
him ; strongly marked individualism 
of -character repels another from it. 
Listen, however, to the testimony of 
a foreman of engineers, who, after being 
fourteen years member of a trade society, 
has left it for the last six years. “I 
“ consider,” he says, “ that trades unions 
‘tend to promote the efficiency and to 
“develop the skill of workmen. .... 
“ Men are taught to care for each other, 
“and, by meeting together to discuss 
“questions of right and wrong, they 
“learn from each other things which 
“they would otherwise be ignorant of ; 
“and, as they have to vote upon ques- 
“tions which appeal to the conscience, 
“T think their morals improve. . . The 
“ working men, without the trade society, 
“would have far less confidence in each 
“other ; competition would cause them 
“to disagree among themselves; and 
“they would become a kind of mob, 
“without any faith in each other, and 
“of course without the power to main- 
“tain their ground when wrongly used 
“by the unprincipled portion of the em- 
“ ployers. .. Asarule I like them 
“(society men) better than the non-so- 
“ciety men. There is a kind of straight- 
“forward independence about them, 
“instead of a cringing dependence ; but 
“they are none the worse to rule for 
“that.”! Such testimony, at the hands 
of a man who knows thoroughly both 


1 MS. supplied to the Trade Societies’ Com- 
mittee. I am proud to reckon the writer a 
personal friend. 
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the good and the evil of trade societies, 
and himself stands aloof from them, is 
surely worth bushels of newspaper rant. 

Indeed,—to insist once more upon one 
momentous fact,—it is surely quite idle 
to suppose that a five hundred years’ 
struggle should have been carried on, 
with the perseverance with which it has 
been and is, by only the morally and 
intellectually inferior portion of the 
workmen. English employers surely 
wrong themselves by asserting this. 
Had it been the case, they would long 
since have swept the unionists from the 
face of the land. 

3ut if really, as I believe, trade so- 
cieties comprise the bulk of the ablest 
and best conducted working men,—if 
that five hundred years’ struggle of theirs 
is being carried on to this day, as I be- 
lieve it to be, ever more strenuously, 
more scientifically, the question forces 
itself upon us,—Is there no issue other 
than the ultimate crushing of either 
party—the ruin of English employers, 
or the ruin of English workmen ¢ 

Mr. Bright,—for whom personally I 
entertain the highest respect,—whose 
views, on questions where they are not 
warped by the prejudices of class or sect, 
that of India for instance, are capable of 
rising to the fullest height of statesman- 
ship,—Mr. Bright tells us that there is 
an issue, and a very easy one. Give 
every man a vote, he tells us in effect in 
a now celebrated letter of his, and the 
whole thing will be over. The fact of 
becoming representatively a 100th or 
1,000th or 10,000th fractional part of a 
Parliamentary unit is to convince the 
working man, sooner or later, as Mr. 
Bright is himself convinced, that com- 
binations “in the long run must be as 
“injurious to himself as to his em- 
“ ployer.” I am fully persuaded of Mr. 
Bright's sincerity ; but certainly I never 
met with a theory that evinced a more 
splendid disregard of fact. I will not 
refer him to the United States, where, 
as he will find on inquiry, trade combi- 
nations are rife side by side with uni- 
‘versal suffrage in all the centres of 
industry. I will not refer him to Aus- 
tralia, where, as I could show from letters 
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to myself, as every Australian newspaper 


almost can prove to us, the same state of 


things exists. I will simply ask him to 
take the rail to Liverpool, and there 
verify for himself the truth of Mr. Rath- 
bone’s account of the Liverpool ship- 
wrights’ trade society. He will then 
learn that the palmiest days of the Liver- 
pool shipwrights’ union were when its 
members were not only in as full pos- 
session of the suffrage as the widest poli- 
tical reform could give them—since every 
shipwright was a freeman and a voter,— 
but when they actually wielded the 
political power of the town, so that in 
1790, “when the two political parties 
“came to an agreement to elect their 
“old members, the shipwrights, bent 
“upon having a contest, sent up their 
“own man, and carried him against both 
“ combined.” After this, it is pure child- 
ishness to talk of an extension of the 
suffrage as ggpable of suppressing trade 
societies or Their contests. 

Does the Committee of the Social 
Science Association suggest any issue ? 
The majority of the sub-committee tell 
us, indeed, in their conclusions, that 
“the principles upon which trade soci- 
“eties regulate their proceedings are 
“ more moderate’ ‘now ; that “discussions 
“between the workmen belonging to 
“them and their masters” are managed 
“in a fairer spirit ;’ that trade societies 
“ form a better estimate” of “the con- 
“dition of their respective trades ; are 
“ Jess unreasonable in their expectations 
of obtaining increased wages ;” “ un- 
derstand better the necessity of sub- 
mitting to reductions ;’ have “ gene- 
rally overcome the prejudice swhich 
they once entertained against ma- 
chinery ;” are led by “men of higher 
character and intelligence ;’ that 
strikes are conducted with less vio- 
“lence.” They think that the establish- 
ment of joint-stock companies, the 
capital of which has been chiefly sub- 
scribed by working-men, and the manage- 
ment of which is controlled by them— 
(why this prudery against naming co- 
operative establishments ? The two most 
flourishing instances of trading by work- 
men, the Rochdale Stores and the 
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Leeds Flour Mill, are not joint-stock 
companies)—will “increase the opera- 
“ tives’ experience of the relative value 
* of manual and of intellectual labour, 
“and of capital.” They think that 
** minor questions connected with trades 
“might be advantageously referred to a 
“ mixed tribunal of masters and men,” 
but they dare not ‘ hope for a removal 
“of the more direct and serious causes 
“ of strife by such arrangement.” They 
think that the legislature might do 
“ much good service to workmen” by 
providing a remedy at law and in 
equity in “the case of disputes 
“between trade societies and their 
“ members, specially in respect to the 
“ application of benefit funds.” They 
attribute past improvements in great 
measure to “increased publicity,” pre- 
sent, to “improved education of masters 
and men.” But they start from the 
admission that trade societies are in- 
creasing in numbers and in the number 
of their members ; are tending to unite 
more and more, both from town to town 
in the same trade, and from trade to 
trade in the same town ; that strikes are 
more frequent. What is this but telling 
us, in other words, that the struggle is 
sharper, closer, more universal than be- 
fore, although, from improved discipline, 
its incidental mischiefs are reduced ¢ 
Is the civilized war less a war because 
the disciplined soldier loots and murders 
less than the barbarian? Prior to giving 
us their numbered conclusions, indeed, 
the Committee expressly state that 
“they cannot consider that the relations 
“ between employer and employed are 
“in a healthy state, when strikes and 
“ lock-outs are so lamentably numerous 
“ as they have been during the last two 
“ years ;” they declare that “ employ- 
“ers and employed have no right to 
“manage their affairs so badly as to 
“‘ cause inconvenience to third parties ;” 
that “every man who pays pvor-rates 
“has a right to complain at their being 
“ increased in consequence of avoidable 
“ distress.” Whether such premises are 


sufficiently carried out by conclusions 
holding out no remedies for the in- 
fringed rights of ratepayers and third 
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parties in general, but in “increased 
publicity” and “improved education,” 
must be left to the reader’s considera- 
tion. I confess that if I felt I had the 
“right to complain” of the loss of my 
pocket handkerchief, or the forcible 
entry of a stranger into my house, I 
should deem myself entitled to call for 
some more stringent remedy than a 
Times article, or the invitation of the 
offender into a ragged school. 

The minority of the sub-committee 
went somewhat further. They urged 
the legalizing, under the Friendly So- 
cieties’ Acts, of that function of the 
trade society by which it enables the 
workman “to maintain himself while 
“ casually out of employment, or travel- 
“ling in search of it.” They expressed 
the opinion that in cases in which 
masters and workmen are unable or un- 
willing to arrange matters of dispute, 
the ultimate resort to strikes or lock- 
outs might be avoided by the establish- 
ment of united associations of capitalists 
and workmen, to the arbitration of which 
united associations all disputed questions 
might be referred. In other words, they 
think that trade societies may be allowed 
in one respect a legal status ; they think 
that the warfare of a strike may be 
stopped by the Peace Society’s panacea 
—arbitration. 

Not unlike these are the views of the 
working engineer, from whose MS. re- 
plies to the circular of questions issued 
by the committee I have already quoted. 
“I think,” he says, “trade societies 
“ought to be recognised as legal socie- 
“ties. Ido not look upon them as an 
“evil, but rather as a good, inasmuch as 
“they cause great numbers to unite for 
“the purpose of taxing themselves for 
“each other’s good, and, of course, help 
“each other to obtain the means to pay 
“the taxes. If the employers would 
“only open their eyes and try to under- 
“stand the men, they would find the 
“trade society to be more to their own 
“advantage than they think. The em- 
“ ployers ought to be represented in the 
“trade society by their foremen, or be- 
“come honorary members themselves. 
“TI proposed a plan of this kind to 


“several employers previous to the en- 
“ gineers’ struggle, and it was well re- 
“ceived by them; for they said their 
“ desire was to work with the men for 
“their mutual good, but they could not 
“tell how to get at it. If some such 
“ plan as this should ever be acted upon, 
“all the honest and right-minded men 
“would be sure to seek the masters of 
“their own stamp, and then the refuse 
“of both would be left to fight it out 
“ between themselves, so that the devil 
“ might have all which is due to him.” 
Again: one of the largest employers 
of labour in England, writing to a 
brother employer, expresses ])*:nself as 
follows :—‘“ I agree that in principle 
“ trades’ unions amongst the men are 
“natural and justifiable. The men 
“ought to strip their unions of ob- 
“jectionable rules. It should be an 
“understood principle that each em- 
“ployer should, in the frst instance, 
“deal with his own workmen without 
interference. If they cannot agree, 
there should be some court of appeal, 
or board of arbitration, either general 
or special, for the trade, to which they 
might go, voluntarily. If neither 
party will do this, or if neither will 
abide by the result of an arbitration, 
let them fight it out without inter- 
ference ; let the workpeople go and 
find work elsewhere, if they can, and 
the employer get a new set of hands 
on his own terms, if he can. If one 
“party agrees, and not the other, to 
terms of arbitration, then both em- 
ployers and men should support the 
consentient party, and leave the other 
to his own courses. It should be an 
understood principle that the rate of 
wages should habitually vary within 
reasonable limits to a higher or lower 
level with.good or bad trade, and this 
promptly, as other commodities do. 
Boards of arbitration to consist of 
equal numbers of employers and men, 
or rather men appointed by the work- 
people, whether workmen or not, with 
‘an independent person as chairman ; 
and they (the members) should never 
“be numerous.” And this remarkable 
paper goes on to suggest the formation 
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of an “association of employers and 
“workpeople to promote good under- 
“ standing between their classes, and to 
“inguire into and devise 
“avoiding disputes, and 
*¢ strikes.” 

Evidently the idea of arbitration, as 
a means towards the settlement of trade 
disputes, is rapidly gaining ground, as 
indeed the all but success of Mr. Mack- 
innon’s bill of last year is sufficient to 
show. But arbitration, so long as it is 
purely voluntary, can only succeed with 
the reasonable—those precisely who can 
best dispense with it. I venture to 
think we may, and must eventually, go 
further. A short statement of my con- 
clusions will be found in the Report of 
the Discussion at Glasgow, p. 617 of the 
Trade Societies’ Volume. The first step 
to be taken, I submit, is the compulsory 
legalization of Trade Societies and Em- 
ployers’ Associations. Having somewhat 
carefully and closely studied the history 
of those combinations of capital called 
joint-stock companies, I cannot help 
thinking that the trade society holds, 
in reference to the working man, a very 
analogous position to the joint-stock 
company in reference to the small capi- 
talist, and that the historic evolution of 
both must follow the like steps. The 
joint-stock company represents at bottom 
the struggle of the small capitalist 
against the large, by the power of com- 
bination. As soon as its capacities are 
discerned, it becomes on the one side a 
rallying point for every adventurer, on 
the other an object of distrust to every 
trader with capital enough to maintain 
himself. It is specially proscribed by a 
3ubble Act, indicted before juries, ful- 
minated at by judges and chancellors. 
Still it grows and maintains itself ; wins 
at last leave to live through the repeal 
of the Bubble Act, though pursued 
years after by the phantom of an ille- 
gality at common law, which it was re- 
served for Lord Chief Justice Tindal 
finally to exorcise. Meanwhile, from 
simple existence it creeps on to per- 
missive legalization through the Letters 
Patent Acts, enabling the Crown to 
grant certain privileges to joint-stock 
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companies without incorporation. Then 
come the Joint-Stock Companies’ Acts, 
making legalization no longer permissive, 
but imperative ; the Winding-up Acts, 
regulating the obsequies of departed 
companies. One right remains out- 
standing, without which the individu- 
ality of the company is not complete— 
limited liability ; that, in turn, it reaches 
for a final conquest. Henceforth the 
rivals are nearly equally weighted ; the 
100,000/. of aggregated small capitals, 
and the 100,000/. of individual capital, 
can compete nearly on fair terms in the 
market, except that the individual capi- 
talist retains the so-called privilege, 
which I venture to think will more 
and more be felt to be both discredit- 
able and injurious, of concealing his 
capital and his operations, whilst the 
joint-stock company is compelled to 
register both capital and balance-sheets. 

Now the trade society, representing, 
as we have seen, the struggle of the 
worker against the capitalist employer, 
has only gone through the two first of 
these stages. It was pursued as illegal 
for centuries; it won at last permission 
to exist with the repeal of the Combina- 
tion Laws, almost contemporaneous with 
the repeal of the Bubble Act. It has, 
perhaps, travelled half a stage further, 
through certain clauses of one’ of the 
Friendly Societies Acts, which were 
meant, at all events, though very ob- 
scurely worded for the purpose, to afford 
to it some means of permissive legaliza- 
tion. That permissive legalization the 
minority of the Social Science Associa- 
tion sub-committee now propose to grant 
to it. Butis this enough? I venture 
to think not. I am firmly of opinion 
that there is at all times a very great 
social danger in the existence of large 
bodies of men permanently organized 
for practical purposes, and wielding 
large powers outside of the pale of the 
law. The insistance by the majority of 
the sub-committee on the benefits which 
publicity has already secured, and must 
tend to secure, in the matter, leads, as it 
seems to me, to the conclusion that such 
publicity should, sooner or later, be 
made no longer a matter of discretion, 
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but of obligation. The moment that 
trade societies are no longer dealt with 
at arms’ length by society, or pooh-poohed 
as contrary to political economy by per- 
sons who show themselves ignorant of 
the first principles of political economy; 
but acknowledged as justified by the 
present stage of teaching of that science, 
and the present state of the relations 
between capital and labour; that moment 
society is entitled in turn to demand of 
workmen’s trade societies, and employers’ 
trade associations alike, that they should 
face. publicity, receiving in return legal 
protection within the bounds of their 
legal operations. 

But society is bound to look further. If 
it legalizes the hostile organization of 
classes, this can only be to check and 
moderate actual warfare. It has no right 
to allow the wager of battle for one 
hour after a more satisfactory means of 
settling the contest shall be di:covered. 
It is bound to seek such means by all its 
power. If any such contest can be 
brought before a competent tribunal, it 
must be so brought. But, what shall be 
the tribunal? The ordinary ones have 
been tried for five centuries, and have 
failed. Tribunals drawn from the rival 
classes themselves are suggested. But 
these are generally spoken of as courts 
of arbitration merely. No doubt arbi- 
tration should always be the first resort, 
before actual litigation ; and nothing can 
be more admirable in this respect than 
the scheme of the French “ Conseils de 
Prudhommes” (however contracted their 
sphere), which act, in the first instance, 
gratuitously, by way of conciliation only, 
and then, if their efforts fail, have power 
to judge authoritatively, mulcting the 
litigants with costs. So, as it seems 
to me, the proposed mixed courts of em- 
ployers and workmen must fail in a great 
measure of effect, if they have not some 
reserve power of judicial decision, and of 
enforcing their sentences. 

But, say the majority of the sub-com- 
mittee in their conclusions, “ the rate of 
“wages must be settled between the 
‘*masters and the men ; the intervention 
“ of third parties, unless specially invited 
“by both, and possessing, in a very high 
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“degree, the confidence: of both, can be 
*‘ of little avail.” To be consistent, they 
should have said more generally, “the 
conditions of labour,” forif an arbitrator 
or a court of arbitration is capable of 
determining how many hours of work, 
or what extent of work, an employer 
may claim for given wages, this is, in 
fact, virtually settling the rate of wages 
itself. That, in excluding the rate of 
wages from the questions determinable 
by arbitration, they embody a prevalent 
opinion, is shown by the remarkable 
account which will be found in the Times 
of Dec. 19, 1860, of the termination by 
this means of the Leeds stonemasons’ 
strike. The arbitrators (who, by the 
way, “decided in favour of the men on 
almost every point,” thus giving us a fair 
presumption that the strike was a justi- 
fiable one) are stated to have inserted in 
their report the following rule :—“ That 
“a permanent Council of conciliation, 
“consisting of three masters and three 
“men, be appointed by each body an- 
“ nually, who shall have power to appoint 
“an umpire, and to whom all disputed 
“questions (save and except the rate of 
“ wages) shall be referred, and whose 
* decision shall be final.” But, the more 
one looks into the question, the more, 
as it seems to me, one begins to doubt 
the absolute capacity of any particular 
masters and men—especially when 
heated. by quarrel—to settle the rate of 
wages “ between them.” Upon all eco- 
nomic principles, the more wages are 
seen to depend upon “the relation of 
population and capital,” the more it 
it would seem to transcend the abilities 
and experience of any individual master 
and men to determine the precise ex- 
ponent of that relation. 

The fact is, that all price consists of 
three several elements ; one, practically 
fixed, which is that of the minimum “‘ex- 
change value,” or sometimes (according to 
the nature of the commodity) the mini- 
mum “value in use” of thearticle—call it 
“value” simply, for our present purpose. 
The next element, which is superadded 


_ to the first, is not fixed, but calculable, 


being the result of all ascertainable 
causes, which may serve to enhance that 
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value. The last element, which defies 
calculation in all particular instances, 
though, no doubt, subject to general 
laws, is the result of all unknown causes 
which may either add to or limit the 
second element. Now, the progress of 
civilization,—through increased pub- 
licity, through the more regular training 
of human wills, through the gradual 
elimination of previously hidden laws of 
nature,—tends always to increase the 
weight of the second or calculable ele- 
ment in price, to diminish that of the 
third or incalculable element;—in other 
words, to raise the ascertainment of price 
more and more to the rank of a practical 
science. ‘Take, for instance, the effects 
of publicity. One main item in the de- 
termination of the price of cotton in 
Liverpool is the knowledge of the extent 
and character of the crop in the United 
States. Now, suppose there were no 
communication of thought between 
England and America, but that the same 
number of cotton ships, with the same 
cargoes as now, reached the harbour still, 
worked by no human hands, as unac- 
countably as if they came from another 
planet, who can doubt that the price of 
cotton would fluctuate far more con- 
siderably than now ? since no merchant 
could ever tell ifa given cargo might not 
be the last. Take, again, the effects of the 
human will ; who does not see that the 
price of any crop grown and harvested 
by the trained perseverance of the Euro- 
pean cultivator must fluctuate far less 
than that which depends on the whims 
and superstitions of an African savage ? 
Or, take the effects of the discovery of 
natural laws; is it not clear that when a 
knowledge of the law of storms shall 
be really diffused throughout our mer- 
chant service, the perils of the sea will 
be greatly lessened, and the price of 
ship-borne cargoes will be rendered 
steadier ? 

There is one disturbing element in- 
deed, the weight of which civilization 
may be thought to increase—the per- 
verse operation of the will of man in 
falsifying publicity for speculative pur- 
poses. Strange as it may seem, the 
mere speculator is really the suvaye of 
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civilized trade. His concealment, exag- 
geration, or distortion of facts—his reck- 
lessness—his sudden gambling throws 
for a rise or,a fall—produce exactly the 
same effects as the ignorance, caprice, 
prejudice, laziness, uncontrolled desires 
of the native wild man. But his in- 
fluence is nevertheless very small in 
retarding the irresistible tendency of 
civilization towards steadiness of price. 
Take, for instance, that article which 
calls into play all the most eccentric 
devices of the savages of civilization— 
the very chosen field of the speculator 
—our three per cent. consols. The price 
of consols is a subject-matter upon which 
all conceivable influences which go to 
determine the price of every other article 
in the world, bear directly or indirectly ; 
yet the combined action of all those in- 
fluences, including as they do all the 
intriguing and false rumours of all 
“bulls” and “ bears” throughout the 
world, leave it nevertheless the article 
the very steadiest in price of any. We 
all know that a sudden fluctuation of 
one per cent. nominal in consols (though 
the real fraction is almost invariably one 
with a smaller denominator, being that 
of the current price) is in fact revolu- 
tionary. Yet if we take even an article 
in such constant demand as bread, it is 
notorious that a fluctuation of a half- 
penny in the quartern loaf will re- 
peatedly occur throughout the year, 
generally without causing the least sur- 
prise ; such fluctuation representing five 
per cent., six and a quarter, or eight and 
a half, according as the loaf is, say at 
10d. 8d. or 6d. The chief source of the 
difference appears to me to lie in this, 
that the main causes which influence the 
price of bread, viz. agricultural produc- 
tion on the one hand as respects supply, 
and the earnings of the labouring class 
on the other as respects demand, are far 
less within the domain and control of 
publicity than the main causes which 
influence the price of consols. 

If, indeed, there were no practical 
science of prices, there would be no 
legitimate trade ; the merchant and the 
gambler would be the same. If, on the 
contrary, speculation has not yet wholly 
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invaded and polluted trade ; if fortunes 
are realized in it less often by luck or 
dishonesty than by skill and prudence, 
there must be such a science—there 
must be men who are able by experi- 
ence so far to estimate the calculable 
element of price—so far to allow for 
the incalculable element—as to be more 
often right than wrong in determining 
up to what price they may safely buy, 
down to what price they may safely sell. 
That such men exist ; that their (sincere) 
advice is literally worth gold ; that their 
slightest hints are watched for and trea- 
sured up, is notorious. It is, therefore, 
the fact that the laws of price are, and 
have always been, more or less mastered 
by human observation and sagacity. Is 
there anything which would make the 
price of labour an exception to this 
rule? Quite the contrary. As respects 
one of the two great components of 
price, supply, there is, in general, con- 
siderable natural steadiness. Men do 
not grow like mushrooms, still less are 
they trained to a particular labour as 
easily as a fruit-tree is pruned into a 
given shape ; nor does even cholera thin 
their numbers with the same rapidity 
now, as the “black deaths” of former 
times. The elements out of which the 
probable natural supply of labour in a 
given trade, at a given time and place, 
is to be determined, are, as it seems to 
me in theory, mainly as follows :—1st. 
The total quantity of skilled labour in 
the trade ; 2d. The respective amounts 
and localities of such labour, employed 
and unemployed ; 3d. The conditions of 
labour and of living in the various local- 
ities, and the conditions of transport 
from the same; 4th. The rate of efflux 
of such labour from the country by 
death, emigration, &c., and of influx 
thereof by immigration and industrial 
education. Now (besides that the value 
of several of these elements may, in the 
temporary ups and downs of the market, 
be often thrown out as inappreciable) 
all these are strictly ascertainable data ; 
which, by the way, for the most part—to 
the credit of the labouring class be it 
said—no other agency than that of their 
own trade societies seeks to fix and pub- 
No. 17.—vol. 11. 


lish, either amongst their members, or 
even occasionally, by means of journals, 
to the world at large. And, in practice, 
we know that a much less formidable 
array of statistics than the enumeration 
of such data would imply, will generally 
be more than sufficient. It is only in 
the case of the first establishment of a 
business, or of a protracted stoppage, 
that the Lancashire manufacturer cares 
whether labour available for his pur- 
poses (except for very special employ- 
ments) can be found in Kent or Corn- 
wall. The portion of the labour-market 
which is directly affected by the ordinary 
fluctuations in a local rate of wages, is 
really very limited. 

The determination of the probable 
natural demand for labour at a given 
time and place contains more variable 
elements, in so far as it is more closely 
connected with the larger subject of 
consumption and its fluctuations. But 
here also there is room for much rea- 
sonable accuracy of calculation. That 
demand depends in great measure on 
elements such as these—lst. The total 
number of establishments in the trade. 
2d. The cost of opening new ones, or 
re-opening old ones not at work. 3d. The 
amount of capital embarked in the trade, 
and the rate of profit realized. 4th. The 
rate of influx and efflux of capital from 
it. 5th. The quantities available for con- 
sumption, and prices of foreign-made 
articles, or articles made in another 
trade, which may enter into competition 
with the articles in the given trade. 
Now most of these elements are fully 
capable of statisticalascertainment; none, 
I suspect, would be absolutely rebellious 
to the process. I conclude, therefore, 
that the price of labour can, by due 
publicity, be made as fit a subject both 
of scientific and practical determination 
by competent persons as any other ; 
certainly quite as much so as timber or 
fixtures, which are commonly referred 
to valuation in private contracts; as 
land, the price of which is every day 
submitted to arbitrators or to a jury 


_under Acts of Parliament ; as a limb, or 


a sense, in actions for compensation for 
accidental injuries ; as the marriage-tie 
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was till lately in a crim. con. action, and 
is still in one for breach of promise to 
marry, or in the divorce court; as are 
the services of a ruined girl in an action 
for seduction. And I believe that a 
competent tribunal is capable of deci- 
ding, as between masters and men, ques- 
tions as to the conditions (including 
wages,) under which labour is to be 
carried on at any given time or place, 
with quite sufficient accuracy for all the 
ordinary purposes of life. 

But, it may be asked, by what sanc- 
tion are the decisions of such a tribunal 
to be enforced? If an employer chooses 
to close his works rather than pay a 
given rate of wages, can you prevent him 
from doing so? If workmen refuse to 
work atagiven rate, can youcompel them ? 
Certainly the Legislature of England never 
doubted its power, as to the latter point 
at least, for five centuries. But there is 
no need of going so far. A jurisdiction 
in damages would, in most cases, be 
sufficient. Damages against the em- 
ployer, at so much per day from the 
time when a fair rise of wages, or other 
improvement in the cundition of the 
worker, was refused ; damages against 
the workers, at so much per day from 
the time when a fair reduction of wages, 
or other concession to the necessities 
of the employer, was resisted ; such 
damages being enforced, in either case, 
by distress on failure to pay, and in the 
last resort by imprisonment. But it is 
in such a case that the legalizing of 
trade societies would be. found of most 
signal advantage both to employers and 
employed. Trade societies should not 
only be allowed, but encouraged, to 
represent the interests of the workers on 
such occasions, and their funds would 
be the employer's main security for 
damages,—the individual worker’s main 
security against distress and imprison- 
ment. The giving of security before- 
hand might indeed probably be requira- 
ble in all cases, by plaintiff or defendant. 
In a few instances, the poorest class of 
working men might sometimes find 
themselves debarred from justice, but 
this evil would, I venture to think, be 
more than counteracted by the stimulus 
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which such a rule would give to organi- 
zation and forethought. 

Arguments, of course, are not want- 
ing against any proposal to interfere 
authoritatively, by the action of any tri- 
bunal whatsoever, with strikes or lock- 
outs. Have I not, as master, a right to 
discharge my servant? Have I not, as 
servant, a right to quit my master’s ser- 
vice? What difference can it make if 
the word “servant” be used in the 
plural instead of the singular? Above 
all, if I do not choose to retain my ser- 
vants, what should prevent me from 
locking my house up? These argu- 
ments are, no doubt, specious, nor have 
I space here to deal with them at length. 
But the primary answer to them is— 
Number may make an essential differ- 
ence in such cases—a difference which 
the law can acknowledge. There are 
offences in which it forms a necessary 
element—routs, riots, conspiracies. If 
one man, or even two, should beat 
another, it is an assault; if three, 
Blackstone tells us, it is a riot. It is 
not the same thing, as the ratepayers 
may easily discover, for Mr. Master to 
discharge James Plush, or for Messrs. 
Web and Woof to discharge 500 men. 
De minimis non curat lex: but you have 
here a fact of sufficient magnitude for 
the law to notice and to deal with. So 
there is equally an essential difference 
between a lock-out which is meant to 
wind up a business, and one which is 
used simply as a means to carry on that 
business on the employer's terms. Of 
course, the line of distinction between 
the cases must run through a slippery, 
misty borderland; its track of actual 
severance will seem to drag absurdity 
along with it. But is it not always so, 
except that when the line has been long 
drawn, we generally cease to notice that 
it is? Nor should we, again, overlook 
the fact (of which railway, banking, 
and other companies bear witness) that 
the large scale on which the operations 
of trade and industry are more and more 
carried on, tends always more and more 
to assimilate them to public functions, 
and thereby to render them fit subjects 
for public regulation. 
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For myself, I have given the fore- 
going hints, not in any wise wishing 
to set them up as affording the best 
issue out of the difficulty of trade 
conflicts, but simply as affording an 
issue out of such difficulty. The plan 
I have sketched out may no doubt 
be greatly modified or improved upon ; 
but certain I am, that the moment any 
fair tribunal is devised for the determina- 
tion of trade disputes,—and there are 
trades where such tribunals exigtalready, 
and many in which they mightbe organ- 
ized to-morrow,—that moment, I say, 
workmen will have no more right to 
strike, nor masters to lock out their 
men ; the custom of private war, which 
still exceptionally prevails in trade, will 
pass into the shape of ordinary litigation. 

Litigation—plaintiff and defendant, 
and the warping of truth on either side, 
and the frequent perjury, and the be- 
wilderment of judges, and their shrink- 
ings from bold justice, and their frantic 
rushings at what is often but a semblance 
of it—is this, some may say, and none 
with greater sadness than my legal 
brethren—the be-all and end-all of the 
labour-question ? 

On the ground of the plutonomy of 
the day, I see no better. If the labour 
question is, and is to be, nothing but a 
struggle of opposing forces, better is it, 
far better, that that struggle should 
be fought out within a court of justice 
than through the starvation and misery 
of a Preston strike. But for all who 
look beyond that plutonomy, there are 
other issues,—always other issues. There 
is, to use the words of one whose name 
will remain as the connecting link be- 
tween the plutonomy of the day, and 
the true human economy of the morrow, 
Mr. J. 8. Mill, “the form of association, 
“which, if mankind continue to im- 
“ prove, must be expected in the end 
“to predominate; the association of 
“the labourers themselves on terms of 
“ equality, collectively owning the capital 
“ with which they carry on their opera- 
“tions, and working under managers 


“elected and removable by them-- 


“ selves ;” a form of association of which 
there are not wanting instances among 


ourselves, but which is especially typified 
in the heroic “ Associations Ouvriéres ” 
of Paris. Of which associations it is not 
I, but Mr. Mill, who says, that “they 
“ have exemplified the process for bring- 
“ing about a change in society, which 
“ would combine the freedom and inde- 
“ pendence of the individual, with the 
“ moral, intellectual, and:economical ad- 
“vantages of aggregate production ;” 
that, as they multiplied, “they would 
“tend more and more to absorb all 
“‘ workpeople, except those who have 
“too little understanding, or too little 
“ virtue, to be capable of learning to act 
“on any other system than that of nar- 
“row selfishness ;” whilst “owners of 
“ capital would gradually find it to their 
“ advantage, instead of maintaining the 
“ struggle of the old system with work- 
“ people of only the worst description, 
“to lend their capital to the associa- 
“ tions ; to do this at a diminishing rate 
“ of interest, and at last, perhaps, to ex- 
“change their capital for terminable 
“annuities. In this or some such mode 
“ (he continues) the existing accumula- 
“tions of capital might honestly, and 
“bya kind of spontaneous process, 
“ become in the end the joint property 
“ of all who participate in their produc- 
“tive employment: a transformation 
“which, . . . would be the nearest ap- 
“proach to social justice, and the most 
“ beneficial ordering of industrial affairs 
“ for the universal good, which it is pos- 
“ sible at present to foresee.” 

Such are the day-dreams,—indulged 
in at least for two whole literary days, 
which men call editions,—of the first 
economist of the day. One of the ablest 
disciples of the master, Mr. Henry Faw- 
cett, in his paper “On the Theory and 
Tendency of Strikes,” read before the 
Bradford meeting of the Social Science 
Association in 1859, goes further still, 
and seeks to show us how, “ when com- 
“ binations of labourers are greatly ex- 
“ tended, it will be for the interest of 
“the employer at once to give to his 
“ labourer a share of his extra profits, 
“ instead of in the first place refusing, 
“ and then finally being compelled to do 
“the same thing, after suffering the in- 
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“ convenience of a strike ;” so that, in 
short, strikes would have to be consid- 
ered but as the birth-throes of a system 
of associated labour. Yet what is to be 
done in the meanwhile, until such dreams 
or hopes seem more nearly to approach 
realization? Are there no other issues 
yet, whilst so large a portion of our 
working men show themselves still in- 
capable of association, for productive 
purposes at least,—whilst in every 
co-operative body that is formed, the 
clutching by the members at every 
fraction of divisible profit is yet the 
despair of the managers? Yes, there are 
issues, always and everywhere, for all 
employers who have felt—to use words 
which terminate the conclusions of the 
sub-committee’s report, but which seem 
inspired by a quite different spirit—that 
“ not to care for their hands, not to pro- 
** mote their intellectual and moral wel- 
“ fare} not to show sympathy with them 
“and forbearance towards them, is to 
“yuin themselves.” For all, in other 
words, who have learned that the laws 
of wealth have been given to men not 
for masters, but for servants ; that they 
are only in their place as subordinate 
elements in a true human economy ; 


3ARON 
BY THE REV. 


In the Times, of Jan. 9 a short article 
appeared on the death of Baron Bunsen. 
It was translated from the Révue Chré- 
tienne, and was signed by M. Pressensé. 
The article was worthy of the subject 
and of the writer. It would not be 
easy to find anywhere a more beautiful 
obituary, one freer from flattery and exag- 
geration, and fuller of genuine affection 
and admiration. M. Pressensé is not a 
follower of Baron, Bunsen. He pro- 
fesses a dislike to nlany of his opinions. 
His appreciation of the man is the more 
real because he does. 

But just and generous as this testi- 
mony from a Frenchman is, an Eng- 
lishman could scarcely read it without 
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that the man is always worth more than 
the wealth he helps to make, and de- 
mands to be dealt with on other prin- 
ciples than a bale of cotton or a pig of 
lead. Such men,—feeling often more 
deeply than any others the curse of our 
system of salaried labour, the double 
slavery of employers and employed 
which it implicitly contains,—will be 
precisely the ones who will do most to 
transfogm that system into a virtual 
a of effort, to evolve from it a 
harmon™@freedom. We have such men 
amongst us, and I trust their number is 
increasing. 


Notge.—A writer in the Saturday Review, 
who has treated the above subject (and who 
most unwarrantably renders the whole Com- 
mittee responsible for the opinions expressed 
by Mr. Hughes at Glasgow), argues that com- 
bination amongst workers is unnecessary, 
since, just as when a baker raises the price of 
bread, the customer can go to another baker, 
so ‘there is no very obvious reason why, 
» When one manufacturer proposes harder 
“terms to his men, they should not go to 
‘* other employers,” as if an employer would 
or could buy labour ad libitum, as a baker 
will sell bread! The imperviousness to the 
distinction between consumption and produc- 
tion, which such an argument implies, affords 
a fair sample of the judgment with which the 
question is still too often discussed. 


BUNSEN. 


F, 


D. MAURICE. 

some pain. Baron Bunsen lived among 
us, and was more closely associated 
with us than with the people of any 
country except his own. He was 
known intimately to men of all classes 
and all parties in this land; some of 
all classes and all parties expressed no 
ordinary affection for him. Why are 
they all silent? Is separation from our 
land or the separation of death a de- 
stroyer of all the links which bind us to 
those with whom we have interchanged 
thoughts, from whom we have received 
benefits? Or are we so behind French 
Protestants in Christian graces that 
differences of opinion make it impossible 
for us to say what we feel and know re- 
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specting the inner worth of those whom 
we cannot accept as guides! Some I 
am sure who received from him a series 
of undeserved kindnesses have preferred 
to seem ungrateful than to inflict on his 
memory the burthen of their awkward 
praises and their bad reputation. Such 
motives may fairly influence them to a 
certain extent. But what they do ill, 
others may be stirred up to do better ; 


. 


their partial conceptions or repre- 
sentations of him, may call pe the 
friends who understood him to"¥indicate 
his character. I should abstain from 
speaking if I did not think that a slight 
testimony from one who differed from 
him more widely than M. Pressensé is 
likely to have done—who looked at all 
objects from a different, nearly the op- 
posite, point of view to his—may be 
of some use at this time. I do not pre- 
tend to be a reluctant or an impartial 
witness. But my evidence will, at least, 
not be that of one who is supporting 
the champion of some cause in which he 
is interested. And no one will be able 
to charge the memory of a great man 
with any of the follies which he may 
discover in his admirer. 

The first impression, I think, which 
was left upon all who saw Bunsen 
during his residence in this country, 
or in any other country, was that 
they had seldom met with a man 
so thoroughly friendly and genial, 
so ready to meet pegple of all kinds on 
their own ground, so little affecting 
dignified reserve, so free from the airs of 
diplomacy. Frankness will have struck 
them as his peculiar characteristic. They 
will, of course, have been surprised by 
the variety of his information upon 
subjects which they supposed to lie out 
of the circle of an ambassador’s business. 
What will have surprised still more will 
have been his personal interest in each 
of those subjects : his power of throwing 
his heart into the one by which the per- 
son he was conversing with was occupied 
at the moment. They will have found 
that this vivacity of mind did not only 


manifest itself in general topics; their own- 


private and domestic concerns were re- 
membered with a sympathy which was 
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at least as pleasant, and I should sup- 
pose somewhat more rare. Those who 
were struck by his intellectual ac- 
complishments may have thought that 
he was too encyclopedic, that his mind 
wanted concentration. But they will 
certainly have bbserved that his attach- 
ments were as diffusive as his studies, 
and that in them there was no deficiency 
of distinctness or personality. His affec- 
tions were the more alive in the family 
circle, amongst his intimate friends, be- 
cause they were catholic. 

I have spoken of first impressions. 
Those which I have described were, I 
think, very general. I never remember 
to have met any one, even of the Ma- 
lachi Malagrowther species, who did not 
share in them for a while. But I have 
known many, not ill-disposed persons, 
who fancied they saw reason to suspect 
the man of duplicity, whom they had 
given credit for so much straightfor- 
wardness ; to suppose that he professed 
with his lips what he did inwardly 
believe. Every one knows Hjw rapidly 
such doubts spread when they have once 
entered into our minds; what revenge 
we take for our previous credulity ; 
how we labour that others may not 
indulge the unwise confidence which 
we have abandoned. As such feel- 
ings, when they are not well founded, 
are most demoralising and mischievous— 
as I am well convinced that in this in- 
stance they have no foundation—I will 
explain how I think they originated. 

When Baron Bunsen came to Eng- 
land, many of us fancied that he was 
half an Englishman. We knew he had 
many ties to this country; we had 
heard that he was suspected in his own 
of Anglomania ; we were specially 
pleased to have the witness of a philo- 
sopher of extensive observation as well 
as reading in favour of our habits and 
institutions—against his own. When we 
desire to be deceived, every phrase 
carries the meaning, not that it has, but 
that we give it. Any kindly apprecia- 
tion of that which we have done or 
thought, any willingness to meet us on 
some common ground, is taken to imply 
preference for us, nay, to intimate how 
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much better other lands would be if 
they could be cast in our mould. Many 
eminent foreigners have suffered griev- 
ously from these complimentary opinions 
respecting them. The moment they have 
shown any of the patriotism which it 
would have been their shame to want, 
there has been an expression of more 
than disappointment—of anger, as if we 
had been tricked. ‘It is not,” we say, 
“what we Englisheall consistency and good 
faith ;” asif “we English” did not show 
by that very language that we should 
think ourselyes bound in duty to recant 
every observation we had ever made 
that could by possibility imply the 
superiority of any country to our 
own. No one ever was subjected to a 
greater share of this injustice than 
Baron Bunsen. If he had formed an 
exaggerated estimate of our merits— 
exaggerated, I mean, for a foreigner— 
the very near view he had of our corrup- 
tions and our discontents might natu- 
rally have shaken it. But I venture to 
doubt whether even in the commence- 
ment of his stay here he felt or gave 
indications to any fairly judging per- 
son that he felt the slightest dis- 
loyalty to his own national traditions. 
At that time I would have given much 
to believe that he had some Anglican 
tendencies ; yet no cunning sophistry 
which I could exercise on the words I 
heard him speak, or that were reported 
to me by those who knew him better, 
could bring me to the conclusion that 
he had. Everything convinced me that 
he was a German to his heart’s core ; 
that he had resisted, and would resist, 
every influence from without, every 
temptation from within, to be anything 
else. 

But if he was exposed to this kind of 
suspicion, he fell just as much under 
an opposite one. English laymen tor- 
mented with questions of which they 
did not find their divines willing or able 
to offer a solution—English divines find- 
ing that what they had been in the 
habit of preaching in their pulpits or 
teaching in their classes did not sa- 
tisfy others or themselves—might na- 
turally turn to a German, free from the 
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trammels of our education, acquainted 
with a variety of religious. beliefs, con- 
versant with the vicissitudes of opinion 
in his own country, most ready to com- 
municate his thoughts and experiences, 
for some relief from their embarrass- 
ments. Many who sought this relief may 
have fancied for a while that they had 
found it. A number of thoughts 
would be brought before them to which 
they had not been accustomed ; they 
would fimd themselves in a different 
atmosphere from that which they had 
been used to breathe; they could not 
be deceived that it was an atmosphere, 
not of speculation merely, but of earn- 
est practical faith. To some this last 
discovery would be most consolatory. 
But, in process of time, some of 
them might perceive that practical 
faith in them must connect itself with 
other feelings and supports than those 
which the German seemed to require. 
What was natural to him, was un- 
natural to them. How it should be 
so, they might be unable to determine ; 
the experience of the fact is more 
than any explanation. On the other 
hand, many in a different, though 
equally discontented state of mind would 
regard this so-called faith as a mere heir- 
loom from Luther and the sixteenth cen- 
tury, which interfered with the scientific 
processes and idealizing processes into 
which they had hoped that a philosopher 
of the nineteenth century would initiate 
them. Each of these for different 
reasons would express a disappointment, 
perhaps an indignation, not inferior to 
that of the Anglican doctor, whom 
both abhorred. “The German pre- 
scriptions do not suit our complaints,” 


would be the groan of the one. The 
other would threaten the imperfect 


performer of the miracle of liquefying 
facts into ideas, much in the tone 
of the Neapolitan on a like occasion. 
‘Oh cattivo St. Januario!’ would be 
the mildest phrase of lamentation when 
the too solid flesh did not melt, thaw, 
and resolve itself into a dew. The former 
would not have the fairness to remember 
that the German physician did not vo- 
lunteer his advice to the English patient ; 
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did not profess to say what kind of bath 
might suit his constitution. It did not 
occur to the other that he made no pro- 
fession of any special power to liquefy 
facts ; that he was in the habit of 
denouncing many who performed that 
portent in his own land as enchanters 
and false prophets; that he probably 
envied the English reverence for 
facts—if it did not convert all facts into 
cotton or bank notes—though he might 
not find it easily attainable by himself. 

The true lesson from these different 
kinds of unfairness which Englishmen are 
prone to commit, and from each of which 
Bunsen suffered discredit, is, I conceive, 
that we never honour one another— 
that we never are even ordinarily just to 
one another—unless we have a position 
of our own which we are resolved not 
to abandon; and unless we like those 
foreigners best who are resolved that 
they will try to understand their position 
and to hold it fast. If we adhere to this 
rule, Bunsen will not only retain all 
those titles to our esteem which he 
earned when he first came amongst us, 
but we shall reckon it a very great ad- 
ditional title that, after seeing all the 
wealth and grandeur of England—after 
seeing what may have attracted him 
much more, its scientific prowess and 
the results which that prowess has pro- 
duced—its religious freedom and its re- 
ligious activities—in spite of strong 
affections and domestic ties which bound 
him to us—he nevertheless retained un- 
soiled and intact his devotion to his 
fatherland, and would not suffer any 
tastes, feelings, opinions of Englishmen 
to sway him the very least in his 
projects for its amelioration. And I 
think we cannot show our respect for 
him more than by going and doing like- 
wise. We shall utterly fail to extirpate 
any of the evils which we mourn over 
most, if we seek to extirpate them by 
foreign and not by native methods ; the 
plans which we borrow will be in our 
practice artificial and clumsy, the notions 
we borrow, generally exaggerated, always 
feeble. 
be reformation ; reformation always has 
meant, always must mean the recovery 


For no mere change cali ever . 
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of a form which has been lost, the pur- 
suit of ends which are marked out for 
us and which we have forgotten—the 
return to a real belief of that which we 
profess in words. 

That this was the end which Baron 
Bunsen set before himself in reference 
to the country of his birth, and of his 
mature affection, I am fully convinced. 
Whether the means which he chose for 
the end were the best possible, I, of 
course, am utterly incompetent to decide, 
But, as I trace them, I cannot help per- 
ceiving that they were, at least, consis- 
tent ; that he had a distinct sense of a 
vocation, which Germany and her sons 
ought not to forget; that he had also a 
sense of certain dangers attending that 
vocation which it became her sons to 
watch against, and so far as in them lay 
to counteract; that he never supposed 
they could be counteracted except by in- 
fluences which should bring the life and 
heart of the country into fuller play, 
which should give it a practical as well 
as a scientific interest in the past, which 
should awaken its hopes for the future. 

The belief ofa special vocation for his 
people cannot have been learnt by Bun- 
sen in any of those schools to which he 
is accused of having addicted himself. It 
must have been received from the old 
Hebrew prophets. Would to God we 
had more of it! Would to God that 
when we talked of our callings we meant 
that they were callings! If it were so, 
with how much more reverence and fear 
should we pursue them! If he was right 
in thinking, as his master Niebuhr had 
taught him, that philology, understand- 
ing by the name not only the study cf lan- 
guage but of the historical documents of 
nations, is the work forewhich Germans 
have special gifts that other nations 
want—from how many rash conclusions 
might he save them—what courage 
might he give them, supposing he could 
persuade them that it is indeed a voca- 
tion; that God has designated them 
to it! 

What. was the measure of his own 
philological success in his Egyptian 
Inquiries, or in his larger work on 
the History of Mankind, I must leave 
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who are qualified to judge. But this, 
I think, must be apparent to all who 
only look into those books ; that they 
are not merely antiquarian ; that the 
writer has felt a human interest in his 
subjects, and has given a human interest 
to his discourses on them. Merely scien- 
tific inquirers may be shocked at such mo- 
tives—but I cannot help thinking that 
zeal for the honour of Germany and of 
Niebuhr gave him an interest in pene- 
trating hieroglyphics, and enumerating 
Egyptian dynasties, which the mere 
topics would have wanted. I do not 
doubt his love of truth for truth’s sake, 
but I apprehend that, to an affectionate 
warm-hearted man, truth brings greater 
evidences of itself when it can show it- 
self surrounded with living and personal 
associations. 

But, if Bunsen thought that his 
countrymen ought to pursue such inves- 
tigations as these with unflinching 
ardour, and not to be stopped in them 
by any consideration of the results to 
which they might lead, he was certainly 
as strongly convinced that the German 
mind requires something to balance its 
merely intellectual energies. His Ge- 
sangbuch, which has been in part natu- 
ralised among us by Miss Wentworth’s ad- 
mirable translations, must have been the 
result of this conviction. Such a book, 
coming from a statesman, would have 
astonished the English public; must 
have astonished the German public still 
more; must have laid him open to the 
charge of pietism at a time when that 
charge was especially, offensive. As it 
was not original it could procure him no 
personal fame to compensate that dis- 
agreeable imputation. Yet, if a states- 
man desires to call forth the life of his 
people, to give it an interest in its own 
past history, to deliver it from sordid 
aims, to substitute an earnest practical 
faith for mere theories, to contrast the 
dreams of modern revolution with the 
actual convictions of old reformers; I 
know not how by a thousand protocols, 
or speeches, or repressing edicts, he could 
have fulfilled his function half as well. 
There are some worthy men, both in 
England and Germany, who suppose that 


they can rekindle faith there by con- 
tinual denunciations of Rationalism, 
who say also that Bunsen’s aim was to 
weaken faith and strengthen Rationalism. 
Let them ask themselves seriously in 
any quiet moment what they have ac- 
complished by their labours, to awaken 
faith, or destroy that which is opposed 
to it in any single heart? And then 
let them consider what may have been 
done for that end by bringing together 
the most earnest cries, confessions, 
thanksgivings to the living God, of the 
most devout men, of all ages which Ger- 
many has produced not when they were 
speculating or debating, but when they 
were in the midst of individual and 
national suffering. 
For the same purpose Bunsen, long 
before he came to England, composed a 
liturgy. The largest work which he 
wrote while he was in England contains 
more than one volume which is espe- 
cially devoted to the ancient Liturgies 
of the Church. As I think the writers 
of the Olney Hymns would have es- 
teemed the Gesangbuch a more effectual 
antidote to what they would have called 
the unevangelical tendencies of modern 
Germany, than any prelections against 
those tendencies, so I believe Jeremy 
Taylor would have valued these actual 
exhibitions of the life and devo- 
tion of primitive martyrs and fathers 
very much more than any arguments to 
prove that Germans were undervaluing 
the authority of fathers or martyrs. 
I do not say this because I regard this 
part of Bunsen’s labours as establishing 
a special ground of sympathy between 
him and members of the English Church. 
On the contrary, there is no part of his 
writings which brings out the contrast 
between him and us more strikingly. 
The ante-Nicene fathers were precious 
to him, in contrast with those who 
adopted and wrestled for the creeds 
which we take for the groundwork of 
our devotions. I have no words to 
express how entirely I dissent from his 
opinion. If the conflicts of the first 
centuries had not issued in the procla- 
mation of the Nicene Creed, the Church, 
it seems to me, would have passed into 
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a mere collection of devout opinions ; 
its various schools would have sunk into 
warring philosophical sects. The Creed 
was the proclamation of a Divine king- 
dom, which was to struggle with the 
imperial kingdom in Constantinople— 
which was to keep up a battle in all 
ages with every form of imperialism, 
whether it came forth under a secular 
or an ecclesiastical name. The Creed 
going forth from Nice, stifled no inquiry 
—was able to check no opposing opinion. 
Athanasius had to fight alone against the 
world in defence of it, and to prevail 
because he was fighting for the people 
against the doctors. When it became a 
mere subject of debate among doctors 
in the Churches of Greece, the mighty 
proclamation of an actual living will by 
Mahomet and his successors crushed 
the professors of it. It could only 
make head against them in the west, 
by appearing once more as the announce- 
ment of a kingdom that rules over all. 
In that form it has had to endure the 
incubus of Papal domination; it has 
had to fight with the fury of Protestant 
sects. It will, as I think, overthrow 
them both—be a witness for the union 
of Greeks, Romanists, Protestants— 
and batter down the devil-worship 
which prevails so mightily among all 
three. Not for an instant would I 
surrender it to the objections or argu- 
ments of Bunsen, or of all other ob- 
jectors, lay and clerical, together, how- 
ever much I may honour them ; because 
I believe in my heart it will do the work 
which they longed to see done, and which 
their religious instincts, philosophical 
theories, even practigal devotions, can- 
not do without it. By all means let 
them speak out their objections and 
difficulties ; it has power to encounter 
them, and, conquer them. By all 
means let each man pursue honestly 
his own search after unity ; I am satis- 
fied it will meet all their different 
searches, and will help to make them 
effectual. 

What I have said about Bunsen’s 
efforts to restore the literature of the 
early Church, explains what I shall 
venture to say about his “Church of 
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the Future.” The book which bears 
this title embodies, it seems to me, the 
feelings which were likely to be excited 
by the democratic movement of the age, 
in a man who was full of strong religious 
convictions, and who was vehemently 
averse to the old hierarchical system. 
The Gemeinde is everything. All mini- 
sters are merely its officials. The ser- 
vices of the Church are acts of united 
thanksgiving. That which was supposed 
to be a sacrificial act, deriving some 
virtue from the presence of the priest, 
is the offering of the heart and spirit of 
the people to God. This is the devout 
aspect of the doctrine of popular sove- 
reignty. In this form he hoped it might 
be emancipated from its atheistical ac- 
companiments ; in this form it might 
combine the old Protestant testimony 
for individual faith with the social 
cravings of a later time. 

On most men this book left an im- 
pression of great disappointment. Its 
magnificent title led them to expect 
something which should be satisfying to 
the hopes and wants of people in all 
parts of Christendom, nay, in all quar- 
ters of the world. They were perplexed 
to find much space devoted to dis- 
cussions of minute points of organi- 
zation affecting Prussia, possibly the 
north of Germany—nearly uninteresting, 
scarcely intelligible anywhere else. I[ 
owe great thanks to the book for this 
very reason. It made me more con- 
scious than any book I had ever read 
before, than any book written with a 
less honest and simple intention could 
have done—how impossible it is to con- 
ceive a Universal Church, how the 
most enlarged philosophy can only de- 
scribe a merely local Church, if the 
starting-point is the Gemeinde. Suppose 
a Divine Being, who calls out a man, a 
family, a nation, who then reveals the 
Head of all nations, and you can ex- 
plain what excuses men have found for 
contracting the dimensions of such a 
body, so that it shall be subject to the 
mortal Bishop of a particular city; so that 





-it should be merely national ; so that it 


should represent some special opinion. 
But take the opposite course; try to 
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ascend from the notion of the Society 
to those who minister in it, to Him who 


is the object of its adoration, and that , 


Society adapts itself unawares to the 
notions, education, epoch, circumstances 
of the person who describes it. His desire 
to be useful and practical forbids him to 
lose himself in considerations which 
would fit any place, and therefore are fit 
for no place. And this is only a small 
part of the difficulty. The ministers 
chosen by the Gemeinde are merely 
officials. By the hypothesis they can 
be nothing else ; officials with the same 
temptations as men have felt everywhere 
to exercise tyranny over their flocks ; 
to make that tyranny good by appeals 
to the grandeur of their work. And the 
object of the worship is;—what? Bun- 
sen would have answered reverently,— 
“ The God of our fathers ; the God who 
“is revealed in Christ.” But saying so 
he brings back the idea of a Church 
grounded on that revelation ; the Church 
of the past is the Church of the future. 
Not saying so—the old story is repeated. 
The object of worship is really created 
by the worshipper; the official be 
comes, in the worst sense of the word, 
sacerdotal ; he is the victim and organ 
of all the superstitions of the Gemeinde ; 
not less, but more for that, its oppressor. 
None of these consequences were present 
to Bunsen’s mind. He is in truth not 
more responsible for them than a hundred 
theories which prevail amongst our- 
selves. He 
bringing these theories to the test ; 
of showing how inconsistent we have 
been in combining them with another 
much older doctrine. His noble am- 
bition to assert the rights of the 
Gemeinde, to clear away priesteraft, to 
give sacrifice a real meaning, forces us 
back upon that earlier faith. Without 
that faith I do not see how any of these 
objects can be accomplished ; they must 
be accomplished some day if it has any 
reality. I do not complain of him in 
the least for maintaining the position 
he has taken up in this book. His 
business as a German might be to ask 
what kind of society is. necessary that 
the rights of men as social and spiritual 


has the great merit of 
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beings may be fully asserted, and to 
see whether he could construct such a 
society. We who are not constructors 
at all may be very grateful for the ex- 
periment, may learn much more from 
its failure than from many successes 
upon which we plume ourselves. We 
have had ages of political experience to 
compensate our want of the power of 
theorising. Institutions have not been 
devised by us, but have grown up in the 
midst of us. We may ask ourselves 
what they signify ; whether we have ever 
understood them ; whether we are not 
continually undermining them through 
our carelessness respecting their nature 
and purposes. That self-examination will 
surely be more profitable to us than 
complaining of what foreigners, better 
and more earnest than we are, have done 
or have net done. They will help us if 
we are true to ourselves ; if not we shall 
destroy ourselves, without their inter- 
ference. 

In his book “On the Signs of the 
Times,” which Bunsen wrote after he 
left England, he did full justice to, the 
freedom of religious opinions from State 
interference which our people have ob- 
tained ; he claimed the like freedom for 
Prussia ; he attributed the presence of it 
among us in a great measure to the action 
of the sects upon the Established Church ; 
he attributed the absence of it elsewhere, 
principally to sacerdotal influence. As 
an assertion of the safety of entire reli- 
gious freedom, of the danger of any re- 
straint upon it under one pretext or 
other, the book seems to me of great 
value. As an explanation of the method 
by which it has been won, and by which 
it can be maintained, I must consider it 
defective. To remind English Church- 
men that the Puritan—and especially 
the Independent—was at one time a 
witness for a liberty which they were 
disposed to restrain, can do them no 
harm. It is not a novel announcement 
to them; they heard it a century ago 
from the historian who disliked the 
Puritans most. But that historian would 
not have confessed that the disposition 
in English Churchmen to persecute 
arose from their disposition to merge 
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the invisible in the visible ruler, civil 
or sacerdotal; that the force of the 
protest of the Covenanter—and of the In- 
dependent, when the Covenanter had be- 
comea mere believer in the Presbytery— 
lay in his proclamation of a God who 
actually governed in the affairs of men, 
and to whom the monarch and the eccle- 
siastic were equally subject. ' So long as 
that faith is strong, there will be a wit- 
ness against the attempt to take the 
power from Hum to whom it belongs, to 
assume the right of protecting that 
which He alone can protect. The faith 
is strong when men are crushed by 
mortal hands, when they can’ only take 
refuge in the unseen. Therefore the 
arguments against persecution come from 
the. sufferers ; are forgotten so soon as 
they have earned dominion. But it is 
the faith of a Church ; emphatically it is 
not the faith cf a sect. If the sects 
have helped to keep alive in us the 
belief that we are witnesses for a king- 
dom of God, not for certain opinions, 
we should be very thankful to them. 
For it is that belief which can alone 
save us from being a sect, which can 
alone extinguish sects. And with sects 
persecution—since persecution is good 
to maintain the dominion of sects—is 
a denial of the dominion of God. We 


in England have owed any degree of 


freedom we have to a faith, let it have 
been ever so weak, in this dominion, 
There has been a dim sense in our minds 
—however much we have resisted it— 
that those who touch the ark to keep 
it from shaking may incur the sentence 
of him in old time who ventured on that 
experiment. To strengthen this feeling, 
to deepen it, is, I suspect, the one 
method of perpetuating the religious 
liberty we have, and of making it 
greater. The maxim of Barneveld, says 
Mr. Motley, was Nil scire tutissima fides ; 
on that he based his doctrine of tolera- 
tion. “God wishes all to know” seems 
to me a much safer faith ; the foundation 
of a much more comprehensive toleration 
than Barneveld dreamed of. How Prus- 
sia may be saved from her notion of a 
paternal interference to keep men straight 
in the faith : how she is to escape from 


state tyranny without throwing herself 
back into ecclesiastical tyranny, I do not 
pretend to affirm. So far as Baron Bunsen 
has spoken on that subject in his “Signs 
of the Times,” I should abstain from 
criticizing him—for other reasons, and 
because he has shown in this volume 
that such a knowledge of England as 
none of us possess respecting his country 
did not save him from mistakes about 
us which an ignorant native could not 
have committed. We ought only to 
speak for ourselves. In mere protests 
against sacerdotal government thousands 
of Englishmen would join him, who like 
a little persecution very dearly. The 
abuses of sacerdotal government have 
come, not from the conviction that there 
is a truth for all men, which it is good 
for all to confess together, but from un- 
certainty whether there is any such truth, 
or whether it is not better to force men 
into a nominal acknowledgment of some- 
thing which will do in the place of it. 
These remarks have a close application 
to the last work in which Bunsen was 
engaged upon earth, his “ Vollstiindiges 
Bibelwerk fiir die Gemeinde.” For an 
incredible number of hours in each day, 
he toiled at a new translation of the 
Bible. It was to be printed along with 
the version of Luther. It was to be 
accompanied by historical and spiritual 
explanations, which he hoped would re- 
move some of the difficulties of the Ger- 
mans to the acceptance of it as a national 
and family book, such as it was held to 
be by the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century. From this book, so far at least 
as the interpretations were concerned, an 
Englishman may be pardoned for not 
expecting much. For nearly two centu- 
ries—from philosopher Locke to the last 
issue of the Tract Society—men of dif- 
ferent schools have been labouring to 
adapt the Bible to our own tastes and 
capacities. That is to say, it has been 
made to echo our voices; the temper, 
habits, convictions of our age or our 
coterie, have been more or less skilfully 
brought forth from its pages. An inter- 
pretation, which should exhibit as faith- 
fully — more learnedly—the German 
thought of the nineteenth century might 
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be some counteraction to those which 
exhibit the English thought, perhaps of 
the eighteenth century, perhaps of some 
section in thiscentury. But if the message 
of the Bible is a message to mankind, not 
in one age but in all ages—a message to 
those wants which are not satisfied by, not 
expressed in, the peculiar tendencies and 
conceptions of any age or place, rather 
which are crying to be emancipated from 
those tendencies and conceptions, each 
new adaptation is only a new form of 
bondage. Andif the Bible isanything less 
than this—if it does not speak to us, but 
only repeats what we first put into it, will 
the “ Gemeinde,” will any man continue 
to care for it? Is not the notion that it is 
not this—that it is only a book in which 
divines or philosophers find what they 
hide—the cause of the indifference 
to it in England and in Germany, 
which Bunsen desired to cure? Some 
learned and able men amongst us hold 
that our people when they hear the 
Bible, are too ready to think they are 
hearing the words of God. “If,” say 
they, “ Englishmen generally, could be 
“ delivered from this superstition, if we, 
“ the teachers, did not encourage it, there 
would be no dread of philological and 
physical inquiries, lest the Bible 
should be overthrown ; other literature 
“ would not be disparaged for the sake 
“ of a single book ; we should give full 
play to our faculties in the study of it, 
“and in all other studies.” My own 
solemn conviction is that our people do 
not half enough believe that they are 
listening to the words of God when they 
are listening to the Bible; that we, their 
teachers, do not half enough believe it. 
If we did, we should not be afraid of any 
physical or philological inquiries. If we 
did, we should not try to make people 
understand, by a heap of preparatory evi- 
dence, that God is speaking to them in 
the Bible ; we should be confident that 
He would make them understand His 
speech. If we did, we should prize all 
literature much more than we do. Those 
who would take from us the fragments 
we have of this faith would make us 
tenfold more slaves of the letter than we 
are. They would make us indifferent 
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about scientific truth, because we should 
cease to believe that anything has been 
established or can be established. They 
would turn us into critics of Homer 
and Shakespeare, not readers or learners 
of either. Designing to make us more 
earnest students, they would drive out 
the spirit of patient, childlike reverence 
and hope which contains the only pro- 
mise of result in any pursuit of any kind. 
But I would repeat once more that the 
maxims which we can discern for our 
own guidance ought to be most cau- 
tiously applied in cur judgment of men 
in different circumstances from ours. 
There can be no difference in the general 
principle, that we must become little 
children in order to learn any truth of 
divinity or of physical science. There 
may be the greatest possible differences 
in the indications of this childlike spirit, 
in the obstacles which hinder us from 
attaining it. The Exeter-Hall orator 
may think that nothing interferes with 
it so much as the habits of the German 
student. The German student may 
think that nothing interferes with it so 
much as the assumption and arrogance 
of the platform, as the echoes and 
applause of an obedient crowd. Each 
may give the other some warnings which 
it may be worth his while to heed. 
Those of us who are neither orators nor 
German students may be better for the 
admonitions of both. Bunsen brought 
his doings to a brave and noble test 
when he appealed, not to professors, but 
to the people. I cannot think that a 
work undertaken with such earnestness, 
and in such a spirit, would have been in 
vain, even if his own part of it was in 
vain. The book would have made its 
strength felt above his interpretations, as 
I trust it will do above ours, And 
surely a man who desires to be honest 
and childlike, if he cannot find what he 
seeks in cloisters or platforms, will have 
it granted him in some way which his 
divine Teacher knows to be better. 
That final education was bestowed in 
full measure on Baron Bunsen. There 
came a time in which a frame that had 
been tasked to more vigorous and tre- 
mendous efforts in reading and in writ- 
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ing, than most of us can bring ourselves 
to think of or to believe, broke fairly 
down ; when a man who had enjoyed 
work as much as most enjoy the cessa- 
tion of it,—had to exchange it for the 
intensest anguish. What the suffering of 
any complaint in the heart is few of us 
can even guess ; his formof the complaint 
is perhaps the most terrible of all to bear 
or to witness. He felt the deep humilia- 
tion of “being unable to soar above the 
“ most ordinary necessities of self-pre- 
“ servation. I am just able,” he said, “to 
“ utter a short prayer that it may please 
“ God, either to shorten my sufferings, 
“or to give me strength to bear them. 
“ But when I try to think of higher 
“ matters, my illness drags me down, 
“ Before the last half hour all I could 
“ say, and I repeated it constantly, was 
“ Schlafesgnade bis zum Tag; but for 
“ the last hour I was able to say Schlafes- 
“ grade, so du willst; and now look, 
“there is the first dawn of morning, 
“ and I can bear to be awake.” 

A deep human experience assuredly ; 
only to want the grace’ of sleep till 
morning, and not to find that! But 
how near is this loss of all spiritual con- 
Sciousness and power to the discovery of 
that which lies beneath it all, its ground 
and support. Jch habe gefunden, he 
said, dass alle Briicke, die man gebaut 
hat zwischen diesem und jenem Leben, 
fallt, und die eine, Christus, bleibt stehen. 
It was what he had been saying always 
in hymns and litanies, what he had felt 
inwardly. To perceive that it was real, 
when hymns and litanies could not be 
spoken, when feeling was dried up, 
this was surely a recompense for much 
agony. And it was not only when all 
else seemed to be sinking (alles geht 
unter, as he said one night, nur Gott 
bleibt) that he felt this standing ground. 
Brighter moments were granted when 
he could delight in the faces around him, 
and in the memory of those whom he 
could not see. Then came forth his 
strong personal affections ; his gratitude 
to old benefactors ; his sympathies for 
freedom and truth in every land. He 
remembered Prussia and England. He 
longed for the unity of Italy in which 


he dwelt so long. He could listen 
again to the hymns and the organ which 
had been so dear to him. He could 
say, “It is a wonderful thing to look 
“ back from above on this life and this 
“world! Now first we know in how 
“ much darkness we have been dwelling 
“ here” (was fiir ein dunkles Dasein 
wir hier gefiihrt haben.) “ Upwards, 
“upwards. Nothing dark ; no, bright, 
“ ever brighter.” He could assure those 
who were dearest to him that his love 
to them had been always grounded upon 
a love that was deep and eternal. He 
could say to the one who was dearest of 
all, “I shall meet thee in the presence 
* of God.” 

One, who had read these and other 
records of his last days at Bonn, writes 
thus :— 

“ They seem to me too sacred for any 
“but the eyes of his dearest friends. 
“Yet I am glad that they should be 
“ known at least to some besides, Simple 
“and devout Englishmen and English- 
“ women will at once acknowledge their 
“ sincerity and their depth. They will 
“ joyfully throw aside any suspicions that 
“ they may have formed of him. They 
“ will judge more kindly and hopefully 
“ of many besides him, whose statements 
“may often puzzle them. They will 
“ trust more in God’s judgment and less 
“in their own. I cannot cast stones at 
“these countrymen of mine for hard 
“thoughts which they may have 
“ cherished respecting Bunsen. With 
“ far less excuse, with far more evidence 
* to confute them, I have often allowed 
“the like to harbour in my own mind. 
“ But I have always discovered that they 
“ proceeded not from the liveliness of 
“my faith, but from the poverty of it. 
“ They belonged to that arguing, dispu- 
“ tatious, godless state of mind, which 
“in my arrogance I should, perhaps, 
“ have attributed to him. I look back 
“ upon all such suspicions as reasons for 
“ shame and contrition. For it seems to 
“ me, casting my thought over a number 
“ of years, that he approved himself in 
* a variety of circumstances to be essen- 
“tially a true man; one who felt 
“more keenly almost than any one 
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“the influences by which he was sur- 
“ rounded, yet did not take his colour 
“from them; one who could not have 
“been what he was to all about him, 
“if his life had not been sustained 
“from a hidden source.. I did not see 
“him in all the positions in which some 
“of my countrymen saw him; I only 
“ know by the report of others what he 
“was to those who visited Rome whilst 
“he was the German Minister there. 
‘*‘ But the existence of an, Ambassador 
“in London seems a greater contrast to 
“those scenes in the chamber of Bonn, 
“than even his Roman life can have 
“been. And yet there is nothing which 
“ T remember of that, which would lead 
“me to doubt those records of his 
“later hours, or to wonder at them. 
‘He appeared a diplomatist without 
“ trickery ; a man in the world without 
“ frivolity ; a statesman with ever in- 
“ creasing desires for the good of the 
“ people and the kingdom of God; a 
“ philosopher with a human heart. There 
“ are, however, other recollections which 
“come more home to me as I read the 
“story of his death-bed. A little more 
“than twenty years ago, just before the 
“accession of the last King of Prussia, 
“ he was for a short time the Minister to 
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“the Swiss Cantons. His house, which 
“had been once'occupied by the English 
“* Minister, Mr. Morier, lay about a mile 
“outside of the town of Berne. The sit- 
*‘ uation was one of the most beautiful in 
“ that beautiful neighbourhood. The pros- 
“pect from the garden was such as one 
“could scarcely see in any other country. 
“T was sitting with him and with some 
“others in that garden one afternoon, 
“when all its near loveliness seemed to 
“pass away and be forgotten. For there 
“came a sudden discovery of another 
“world behind that—a world that 
“was altogether of light and glory. 
“The same spectacle may have been 
“oranted to one since in the same 
“regions. But each of these visions 
“surely, has its own significance ; each 
“should be remembered along with the 
“faces that looked upon it. The bright 
“ outward world in which Bunsen dwelt, 
“and which he enjoyed so heartily, had 
“a brighter inner world behind it. 7hat 
“was partly revealed to him in his 
“chamber at Bonn. May we not be 
“confident that it will be revealed here- 
“after to us all, and that human faces, 
“earthly sights, will be transfigured in 
“its light?” 


RAVENSHOE. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER VIL 


IN WHICH CHARLES 
DISTINGUISH 
UNIVERSITY. 


AND LORD WELTER 
THEMSELVES AT THE 


Ir is a curious sensation, that of meet- 
ing, as a young man of two or three 
and twenty, a man one has last seen as a 
little lad of ten, or thereabouts, One 
is almost always in a way disappointed. 
You may be asked ‘out to dinner to 
meet a man called, say, Jones, whom 
you believe to be your old friend Jones, 
and whom you have not seen for a 
month or so, and on getting to the 
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house find it is not your Jones at all, 
but another Jones whom you don’t 
know. He may be cleverer, handsomer, 
more agreeable than your old friend—a 
man whom you are glad to know ; and 
yet you are disappointed. You don’t 
meet the man you expected, and are 
rather disposed to be prejudiced against 
his representative. 

So it is when you meet a friend in 
manhood whom you have not seen since 
you were at school. You have been 
picturing to yourself the sort of man 
your friend must have developed into, 
and you find him different from 
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what you thought. So; imstead of 
foregathering an old friend, you dis- 
cover that you have to make a new 
acquaintance. 

You will now have to resume the 
acquaintance of Charles Ravenshoe at 
two and twenty. I hope you will not 
be much disappointed in him. He was 
a very nice boy, if you remember, and 
you will see immediately that he has 
developed into a very nice young man 
indeed. It is possible that I may not 
be about to introduce him to you under 
the most favourable circumstances ; but 
he created those circumstances for him- 
self, and must abide by them. As 
it is not my intention to follow him 
through any part of his University life, 
but only to resume his history when he 
quits it, so it becomes imperatively 
necessary upon me to state, without any 
sort of disguise, the reason why he did 
leave it. And, as two or three other 
important characters in the story had 
something to do with it, I shall do so 
more at length than would at first seem 
necessary. 

It was nine o'clock on the 6th of 
November. The sun, which had been 
doing duty for her Majesty all night at 
Calcutta, Sydney, &. had by this time 
reached Oxford, and was shining aslant 
into two pretty little Gothic windows in 
the inner, or library quadrangle of St. 
Paul’s College, and illuminating the 
features of a young man who was 
standing in the middle of the room, 
and scratching his head. 

He was a stout-built fellow, not par- 
ticularly handsome, but with a very 
pleasing face. His hair was dark brown, 
short, and curling, his forehead was 
broad and open, and below it were two 
uncommonly pleasant-looking dark grey 
eyes. His face was rather marked, 
his nose very slightly aquiline, and 
plenty of it, his mouth large and good- 
humoured, which, when opened to 
laugh, as it very frequently was, 
showed a splendid set of white teeth, 
which were well contrasted with a fine 
healthy brown and red complexion. 
Altogether a very pleasant young fellow 
to look on, and looking none the worse 


just now, for an expression of droll 
perplexity,.not unmixed with a certain 
amount of terror, which he had on his 
face. 

It was Charles Ravenshoe, 

He stood in his shirt and trousers 
only, in the midst of a scene of desola- 
tion so awful, that I who have had to 
describe some of the most terrible scenes 
and circumstances conceivable, pause, 
before attempting to give any idea of 
it in black and white. Every moveable 
article in the room—furniture, crockery, 
fender, fire irons—lay in one vast heap 
of broken confusion in the corner of 
the room. Nota pane of glass remained 
in the windows ; the bedroom door was 
broken down; and the door which 
opened into the corridor was minus the 
two upper panels, Well might Charley 
Ravenshoe stand there and scratch his 
head. 

“ By George,” he said at last, solilo- 
quising, “ how deuced lucky it is that I 
never get drunk. If I had been screwed 
last night, those fellows would have 
burnt the college down. What a devil 
that Welter is when he gets drink into 
him ; and Marlow is not much better. 
The fellows were mad with fighting, too. 
I wish they hadn’t come here and made 
hay afterwards. There'll be an awful 
row about this. It’s all up, I am afraid. 
It’s impossible to say, though.” 

At this moment, a man appeared in 
the passage, and, looking in through the 
broken door, as if from a witness-box, 
announced, “The dean wishes to see 
you at once, sir.” And exit. 

Charles replied by using an expres- 
sion then just coming into use among 
our youth, “ All serene !” dressed him- 
self by putting on a pilot coat, a 
pair of boots, and a cap and gown, and 
with a sigh descended into the quad- 
rangle. 

There were a good many men about, 
gathered in groups. The same subject 
was in everybody’s mouth. There had 
been, the night before, without warning 
or apparent cause, the most frightful 


disturbance which, in the opinion of 


the porter, had’ graced the college for 
fifty years: It had begun suddenly at 
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half-past twelve, and had been continued 
till three. The dons had been afraid 
to come out and interfere, the noise was 
so terrible. Five out-college men had 
knocked out at a quarter to three, 
refusing to give any name but the 
dean’s. A rocket had been let up, and 
a five-barrel revolver had been fired off, 
and—Charles Ravenshoe had been sent 
for. 

A party of young gentlemen, who 
looked very seedy and guilty, stood in 
his way, and as he came up shook their 
heads sorrowfully ; one, a tall one, with 
large whiskers, sat down in the gravel 
walk, and made as though he would 
have cast dust upon his head. 

“This is a bad job, Charley,” said one 
of them. 

“Some heads must fall,”’ said Charles ; 
“T hope mine is not among the number. 
Rather a shame if it is, eh?” 

The man with the big whiskers shook 
his head. “The state of your room,” 
he said. 

“Who has seen it?” eagerly asked 
Charles. 

“Sleeping innocent,” replied the other, 
“the porter was up there by eight 
o'clock, and at half-past the dean him- 
self was gazing on your unconscious face 
as you lay peacefully sleeping in the 
arms of desolation.” 

Charles whistled long and loud, and 
proceeded with a sinking heart towards 
the dean’s rooms. 

A tall pale man, with a hard, marked 
countenance, was sitting at his breakfast, 
who, as soon as he saw who was his 
visitor, regarded him with the greatest 
interest, and buttered a piece of toast. 

“ Well, Mr. Ravenshoe,” was his re- 
mark. 

“T believe you sent for me, sir,” said 
Charles, adding to himself, “‘Confound 
you, you cruel old brute, you are amus- 
ing yourself with my tortures.” 

“This is a pretty business,” said the 
dean. 

Charles would be glad to know to 
what he alluded. 

“Well,” said the dean, laughing, “I 
don’t exactly know where to begin. 
However, I am not sure-it much mat- 
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ters. You will be wanted in the common 
room at two. The proctor has sent for 
your character also. Altogether, I con- 
gratulate you. Your career at the Uni- 
versity has been brilliant ; but, your orbit 
being highly elliptical, it is to be feared 
that you will remain but a short time 
above the horizon. Good morning.” 

Charley rejoined the eager knot of 
friends outside ; and, when he spoke the 
awful word “common room,” every 
countenance wore a look of dismay. 
Five more, it appeared, were sent for, 
and three were wanted by the proctor at 
eleven. It was a disastrous morniny. 

There was a large breakfast in the 
rooms of the man with the whiskers, to 
which all the unfortunates were of course 
going. One or two were in a state of 
badly concealed terror, and fidgeted and 
were peevish, until they got slightly 
tipsy. Others laughed a good deal, 
rather nervously, and took the thing 
pluckily—the terror was there, but they 
fought against it; but the behaviour of 
Charles extorted applause from every- 
body. He was as cool and as merry as 
if he was just going down for the long 
vacation ; he gave the most comical 
account of the whole proceedings last 
night from beginning to end, as he was 
well competent to do, being the only 
sober man who had witnessed them ; he 
ate heartily and laughed naturally, to 
the admiration of every one. 

One of the poor fellows who had 
shown greatest signs of terror, and who 
was as near crying as he could possibly 
be without actually doing so, looked up 
and complimented him on his courage, 
with an oath. 

“Tn me, my dear Dick,” said Charles, 
good-naturedly, “you see the courage of 
despair. Had I half your chances I 
should be as bad as you. I know there 
are but a few more ceremonies to be 
gone through, and then—” 

The other rose and left the room. 
** Well,” said he, as he went, with a 
choking voice, “I expect my old gover- 
nor will cut his throat or something; 
I’m fifteen hundred in debt.” And so 
the door closed on the poor lad, and the 
party was silent. 
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There came in now a young man, to 
whom I wish especially to call your 
attention. He was an ordinary young 
man enough, in the morning livery of a 
groom He was a moderately well 
looking fellow, and there seems at first 
nothing in any way remarkable about 
him. But look at him again, and you 
are struck with a resemblance to some 
one you know, and yet at first you hardly 
know to whom. It is’ not decidedly, 
either, in any one feature, and you are 
puzzled for a time, till you come to the 
conclusion that every one else does. 
That man is a handsome likeness of 
Charles Ravenshoe. 

This is Charles’s foster-brother Wil- 
liam, whom we saw on a former occasion 
taking refreshment with that young 
gentleman, and who had for some time 
been elevated to the rank of Mr. Charles’s 
“lad.” He had come for orders. 

There were no orders but to exercise 
the horses, Charles believed ; he would 
tell him in the afternoon if there were, 
he added sorrowfully. 

“TI saw Lord Welter coming away 
from the proctor’s, sir,” said William. 
“ He told me to ask what train you were 
going down by. His lordship told me 
to say, sir, that Lord Welter of Christ- 
church would leave the University at 
twelve to-morrow, and would not come 
into residence again till next Lent 
term.” 

“By Jove,” said Charley, “‘he has 
got a dose! I didn’t think they'd 
have given him a year. Well, here 
goes.” 

Charles went to the proctor’s, but his 
troubles there were not so severe as he 
expected. He had been seen fighting 
several times during the evening, but 
half the University had been doing the 
same. He had been sent home three 
times and had reappeared ; that was no- 
thing so very bad. On his word of 
honour he had not tripped up the mar- 
shal; Brown himself thought he must 
have slipped on a piece of orange peel. 
Altogether it came to this, that Raven- 
shoe of Paul’s had better be in by nine 
for the rest of term, and mind what 
he was about for the future. 
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But the common room at two was 
the thing by which poor Charley was 
to stand or fall. There were terrible 
odds against him—the master, and six 
tutors. It was no use, he said, sniveling, 
or funking the thing; so he went in to 
do battle valiantly. 

THe Master opened the ball, in 
a voice suggestive of mild remonstrance. 
In all his experience of college life, ex- 
tending over a period of forty-five years, 
he had never even heard of proceedings 
so insubordinate, so unparalleled, so— 
so—monstrous as had taken place the 
night before, in a college only a twelve- 
month ago considered by the proctors 
to be the quietest in the University. A 
work of fiction of a low and vicious 
tendency, professing to describe scenes 
of headlong riot and debauchery at the 
sister University, called, he believed, 
“ Peter Priggins,” had been written, and 
was, he understood, greatly read by the 
youth of both seats of learning, but he 
was given to understand that the worst 
described in that book sank into 
nothing, actually dwindled into insigni- 
ficance, before last night’s proceedings. 
It appeared, he continued, referring to a 
paper through his gold eye-glasses, that 
at half-past twelve a band of intoxicated 
and frantic young men had rushed how]l- 
ing into the college, refusing to give their 
names to the porter, (among whom was 
recognized Mr. Ravenshoe) ; that from 
that moment a scene of brutal riot had 
commenced in the usually peaceful 
quadrangle, and had continued till half- 
past three ; loaded weapons had been 
resorted to, and fireworks had been ex- 
hibited ; and, finally, that five members 
of another college had knocked out at 
half-past three, stating to the porter 
(without the slightest foundation) that 
they had been having tea with the dean. 
Now you know, really and truly, it 
simply resolved itself into this, Were 
they going to keep St. Paul’s College 
open, or were they not? Ifthe institu- 
tion which had flourished now for above 
five hundred years was to continue to 
receive undergraduates, the disturbers of 
last night must be sternly eliminated. 
In the last case of this kind, where a 
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man was only convicted of—eh, Mr. 
Dean !—pump handle—thank you,— 
was only convicted of playfully secreting 
the handle of the college pump, rusti- 
cation had been inflicted. In this case 
the college would do its duty, however 
painful. 

- Charles was understood to say that he 
was quite sober, and had tried to keep 
the fellows out of mischief. 

THe Master believed Mr. Raven- 
shoe would hardly deny having let off 
a rocket on the grass-plat. 

Charles was ill-advised enough to say 
that he did it to keep the fellows quiet ; 
but the excuse fell dead, and there was a 
slight pause ; after which, 

THe Dean rose, with his hands in 
his pockets, and remarked that this sort 
of thing was all mighty fine, you know ; 
but that they weren’t going to stand it, 
and the sooner this was understood the 
better. He, for one, as long as he re- 
mained dean of that college, was not 
going to have a parcel of drunken young 
idiots making a row under his windows 
at all hours in the morning. He should 
have come out himself last night, but 
that he was afraid, positively afraid, of 
personal violence; and the odds were 
too heavy against him. He, for one, did 
not want more words about it. He 
allowed the fact of Mr. Ravenshoe being 
perfectly sober, though whether that 
could be pleaded in extenuation was 
very doubtful. (Did you speak, Mr. 
Bursar? No. I beg pardon, I thought 
you did.) He proposed that Mr. Raven- 
shoe should be rusticated for a year, and 
that the Dean of Christchurch should 
be informed that Lord Welter was one 
of the most active of the rioters. That 
promising young nobleman had done 
them the honour to create a disturbance 
in the college on a previous occasion, 
when he was, as last night, the guest of 
Mr. Ravenshoe. 

Charles said that Lord Welter had 
been rusticated for a year. 

THe Dean was excessively glad to 
hear it, and hoped that he would stay 
at home and give his family the benefit 
of his high spirits. As there were five 
other gentlemen to come before them he 
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would suggest that they should come to 
a determination. 

Tue Bursar thought that the plea 
of sobriety should be taken in ex- 
tenuation. 

THe Dean was sorry to be of a 
diametrically opposite opinion. 

No one else taking up the cudgels for 
poor Charles, the Master said he was 
afraid he must rusticate him. 

Charles said he hoped they wouldn’t. 

Tue Dean gave a short laugh, and 
said that if that was all he had to say he 
might as well have held his tongue. 
And then the Master pronounced sen- 
tence of rustication for a year, and 
Charley, having bowed, withdrew. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


JOHN MARSTON. 

CHARLES returned to his room, a little 
easier in his mind than when he left it. 
There still remained one dreadful busi- 
ness to get over—the worst of all, that of 
letting his father know. Non-University 
men sneer at rustication; they can’t see 
any particular punishment in having to 
absent yourself from your studies for a 
term or two. But do they think that 
the Dons don’t know what they are 
about? Why, nine spirited young fellows 
out of ten would snap their fingers at 
rustication, if it wasn’t for the home 


business. It is breaking the matter to 
the father, his just anger, and his 


mother’s still more bitter reproaches. 
It must all come out, the why and the 
wherefore, without concealment or pal- 
liation. The college write a letter to 
justify themselves, and then a mine of 
deceit is sprung under the parents’ feet, 
and their eyes are opened to things they 
little dreamt of. This, it appears, is 
not the first offence! The college has 
been longsuffering, and has pardoned 
when it should have punished re- 
peatedly ! The lad who was thought to 
be doing so well, has been leading a 
dissipated, riotous life, and deceiving 
them all! This is the bitterest blow 


they have ever had. How can they ever 
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trust him again?—And so the wound 
takes long to heal, and sometimes isnever 
healed at all. That is the meaning of 
rustication. 

A majority of young fellows at the 
University deceive their parents, espe- 
cially if they come of serious houses. It 
is almost forced upon them sometimes, 
and in all cases the temptation is strong. 
It is very unwise to ask too many ques- 
tions. Home questions are, in some 
cases, unpardonable. A son can’t tell a 
father, as one man can tell another, to 
mind his own business. No. The father 
asks the question suddenly, and the son 
lies, perhaps, for the first time in his 
life. If he told the truth his father 
would knock him down. 

Now Charles was a little better off 
than most young fellows in this respect. 
He knew his father would scold about 
the rustication, and still more at his 
being in debt. He wasn’t much afraid 
of his father’s anger. They two had 
always been too familiar to be much 
afraid of one another. He was much 
more afraid of the sarcasms of Mack- 
worth, and he not a little dreaded his 
brother; but with regard to his father 
he felt but slight uneasiness. 

Hie found his scout and his servant 
William trying to get the room into 
some order, but it was hopeless, William 
looked up with a blank face as he came 
in, and said— 

“ We can’t do no good, sir ; I’d better 
go for Herbert’s man, I suppose ?” 

“You may go, William,” said Charles, 
“to the stables, and prepare my horses 
for a journey. Ward, you may pack up 
my things, as I go down to-morrow. I 
am rusticated.” 

They both looked very blank, espe- 
cially William, who, after a long pause, 
said—— 

“T was afraid of something happen- 
ing yesterday after Hall, when I see my 
lord—” here William paused abruptly, 
and, looking up, touched his head to 
some one who stood in the doorway. 

It was a well-dressed, well-looking 
young man of about Charles’s age ,with a 
handsome florid face, and short, light 
hair. Handsome though his face was, 


it was hardly pleasing in consequence 
of a certain lowering of the eye- 
brews which he indulged in every 
moment—as often, indeed, as he looked 
at any one—and also a slight cynical 
curl at the corpers of the mouth. There 
was nothing else noticeable about Lord 
Welter except his great appearance of 
personal strength, for which he was 
somewhat famous. 

“Hallo, Welter!” shouted Charles, 
“yesterday was an era in the annals of 
intoxication. Nobody ever was so drunk 
as you. I did all I could for you, more 
fool I, for things couldn’t be worse than 
they are, and might be better. If I 
had gone to bed instead of looking after 
you I shouldn’t have been rusticated.” 

“Tm deuced sorry, Charley, I am, 
*pon my soul. It is all my confounded 
folly, and I shall write to your father 
and say so. You are coming home with 
me, of course ?” 

“By Jove, I never thought of it. 
That wouldn’t be a bad plan, eh? I 
might write from Ranford, you know. 
Yes, I think I'll say yes. William, you 
can take the horses over to-morrow. That 
is a splendid idea of yours. I was think- 
ing of going to London.” 

“Hang London inthe hunting season,” 
said the other. “By George, how the 
governor will blow up. I wonder what 
my grandmother will say. Somebody 
has told her the world is coming to an 
end next year. I hope there’ll be another 
Derby. She has cut homeopathy and 
taken to vegetable practice. She has 
deuced near slaughtered her maid with 
an over-dose of Linum Catharticum, as 
she calls it. She goes digging about in 
waste places like a witch, with a big 
footman to carry the spade. She is a 
good old body though; hanged if she 
ain’t.” 

“What does Adelaide think of the 
change in the opinions, medical and 
religious ?” 

“She don’t care, bless you. She 
laughs about the world coming to an end, 
and, as for the physic, she won’t stand 
that. She has pretty much her own 
way with the old lady, I can tell you, 
and with every one else, as far as that 
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goes. She is an imperious little body; 
I’m afraid of her. How do, Mar- 
ston?” 


This was said to a small, neatly-dressed, 
quiet-looking man, with a shrewd, plea- 
sant face, who appeared at this moment 
looking very grave. He returned Welter’s 
salutation, and that gentleman sauntered 
out of the room after having engaged 
Charles to dinner at the Cross at six. 
The new comer then sat down by 
Charles, and looked sorrowfully in his 
face. 

“So it has come to this, my poor boy,” 
said he, “and only two days after our 
good resolutions. Charley, do you know 
what Issachar was like ?” 

“No.” 

“He was like a strong ass stooping 
between two burdens,” replied the other, 
laughing. “I know somebody who is, 
oh, so very like him. I know a fellow 
who could do capitally in the schools and 
in the world, who is now always either 
lolling about reading novels, or else flying 
off in the opposite extreme, and running, 
or riding, or rowing like a madman. 
‘Those are his two burdens, and he is a 
dear old ass also, whom it is very hard 
to scold, even when one is furiously 
angry with him.” 

“‘ Tt’s all true, Marston ; it’s all true as 
Gospel,” groaned Charles. 

“Took how well you did at Shrews- 
bury,” continued Marston, “when you 
were forced to work. And now, you 
haven’t opened a book for a year. Why 
don’t you have some object in life, old 
fellow? Try to be captain of the Uni- 
versity Eight or the Eleven; get a good 
degree ; anything. Think of last Easter 
vacation, Charley. Well, then, I won't 
Be sure that pot-house work won’t 
do. What earthly pleasure can there be 
in herding with men of that class, your 
inferiors in everything except strength ? 
and you who can talk quite well enough 
for any society ?” 

“ Tt ain’t my fault,” broke in Charley, 
piteously. “It’s a good deal more the 
fault of the men I’m with. That Easter 
vacation business was planned by Welter. 
lie wore a velveteen shooting-coat and 
knee-breeches, and called himself—” 
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“ That will do, Charley ; I don’t want 
to hear any of that gentleman’s per- 
formances. I entertain the strongest 
personal dislike for him. He leads you 
into all your mischief. You often quarrel ; 
why don’t you break with him?” 

“T can’t.” 

“ Because he is a distant relation? 
Nonsense. Your brother never speaks 
to him.” ; 

Tt isn’t that.” 

“Do you owe him money ?” 

“ No, it’s the other way, by Jove! I 
can’t break with that man. I can’t lose 
the run of Ranford. I must go there. 
There’s a girl there I care about more 
than all the world beside ; if I don’t see 
her I shall go mad.” 

Langston looked very thoughtful. 
“You never told me of this,” he said; 
“and she has she has refused you, 
I suppose ?” 

“ Ay! how did you guess that ?” 

“By my mother wit. I didn’t sup- 
pose that Charley Ravenshoe would 
have gone on as he has under other 
circumstances,” 

“T fell in love with her,” said Charley, 
rocking himself to and fro, “when she 
was achild) I have never had another 
love but her; and the last time I left 
Ranford I asked her—you know—and 
she laughed in my face, and said we 
were getting too old for that sort of 
nonsense. And, when I swore I was in 
earnest, she only laughed the more. 
And I’m a desperate beggar, by Jove, 
and I'll go and enlist, by Jove.” 

“What a brilliant idea!” said 
Marston. “Don’t be a fool, Charley. 
Is this girl a great lady ?” 

“Great lady! Lord bless you, no; 
she’s a dependant, without a sixpence.” 

“ Begin all over again with her. Let 
her alone a little, Perhaps you took 
too much for granted, and offended her. 
Very likely she has got tired of you. 
By your own confession you have been 
making love to her for ten years; that 
must be a great bore for a girl, you 
know. I suppose you are thinking of 
going to Ranford, now ?” 

“ Yes, I am going for a time.” 

“The worst place you could go to 
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much better go home to your father. 
Yours is a quiet, staid, wholesome house, 
not such a bear garden as the other 
place—but, let us change the subject. 
I am sent after you.” 

“By whom?” 

“Musgrave. The University Eight 
is going down, and he wants you to row 
four. The match with Cambridge is 
made up.” 

“Oh, hang it!” said poor Charley ; 
“T can’t show after this business. Get 
a waterman ; do, Marston. They will 
know all about it by this time.” 

“* Nay, I want you to come ; do come, 
Charley. I want you to contrast these 
men with the fellows you were with 
last night, and to see what an effect 
three such gentlemen and scholars as 
Dixon, Hunt, and Smith have in raising 
the tone of the men they are thrown 
among.” 

On the barge Charley met the others 
of the eight—quiet, staid, gentlemanly 
men, every one of whom knew what 
had happened, and was more than 
usually polite in consequence. Mus- 
grave, the captain, received him with 
manly courtesy. He was sorry to hear 
Ravenshoe was going down—had hoped 
to have had him in the eight at Easter ; 
however, it couldn’t be helped ; hoped 
to get him at Henley; and so on. 
The others were very courteous too, and 
Charles soon began to find that he him- 
self was talking in a different tone of 
voice, and using different language, from 
that which he would have been using in 
his cousin’s rooms ; and he confessed this 
to Marston that night. 

Meanwhile the University eight, with 
the little blue flag at her bows, went 
rushing down the river on her splendid 
course. Past heavy barges and fairy 
skiffs ; past men in dingys, who ran high 
and dry on the bank, to get out of the 
way, and groups of dandys, who ran 
with them jor a time. And before any 
man was warm—lfley. Then across the 
broad ill-pool, and through the deep 
crooks out into the broads and past the 


withered beds of reeds which told of ° 


ceming winter. Bridges, and a rushing 
lasher—Sandford. No rest here. Out 


of the dripping well-like lock. Get 
your oars out and away again, past the 
yellowing willows, past the long wild 
grey meadows, swept by the singing 
autumn wind. Through the swirling 
curves and eddies, onward under the 
westering sun towards the woods ot 
Nunenham. 

It was so late when they got back, 
that those few who had waited for them, 
those faithful few who would wait till 
midnight to see the eight come in, could 
not see them, but heard afar off the 
measured throb and rush of eight oars 
as one, as they came with rapid stroke 
up the darkening reach. Charles and 
Marston walked home together. 

“ By George,” said Charles, “ I should 
like to do that and nothing else all my 
life. What a splendid stroke Musgrave 
gives you, so marked, and so long, and 
yet so lively. Oh, I should like to be 
forced to row every day like the water- 
men.” 

“Tn six or seven years you would 
probably row as well as a waterman. At 
least, I mean, as well as some of the 
second-rate ones. I have set my brains 
to learn steering, being a small weak 
man; but I shall never steer as well 
as little Tims, who is ten years old. 
Don’t mistake a means for an end—” 

Charley wouldn’t always stand his 
friend’s good advice, and he thought he 
had had too much of it to-day. So he 
broke out into sudden and furious rebel- 
lion, much to Marston’s amusement, who 
treasured up every word he used in his 
anger, and used them afterwards with 
fearful effect against him. 

“T don’t care for you,” bawled Charley ; 
“you're a greater fool than I am, and 
be hanged to you. You're going to spend 
the best years of your life, and ruin 
your health to get a first. A first/ A 
first! Why that miserable little beast, 
Lock, got a first. A fellow who is, take 
hiin all in all, the most despicable little 
wretch I know ! If you are very diligent 
you may raise yourself to his level. And, 
when you have got your precious first, 
you will find yourself utterly unfit for 
any trade or profession whatever (except 
the Church, which you don’t mean to 
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enter), What do you know about 
modern languages or modern history? 
If you go into the law, you have got to 
begin all over again. They won’t take 
you in the army; they are not such 
muffs, And this is what you get for 
your fifteen hundred pounds !” 

Charles paused, and Marston clapped 
his hands and said “hear! hear/” 
which made him more angry still. 

“T shouldn’t care if I was a water- 
man. I’m sick of all this pretension 
and humbug; I’d sooner be anything 
than what I am, with my debts, and 
my rustication, and keeping up ap- 
pearances. I wish I was a billiard 
marker ; I wish I was a jockey ; I wish 
I was Alick Reed’s Novice ; I wish I 
was one of Barclay and Perkins’s dray- 
men. Hang it, I wish I was a cabman ! 
Queen Elizabeth was a wise woman, and 
she was of my opinion.” 

“Did Queen Elizabeth wish she was 
a cabman?” said Marston gravely. 

“No, she didn’t,” said Charles, very 
tartly. “She wished she was a milk- 
maid, ‘and I think she was quite right. 
Now, then!” 

“So you would like to be a milk- 
maid!” said the inexorable Marston. 
“You had better try another Easter 
vacation with Welter,” said Marston. 
“ Mrs. Sherrat willget you a suit of cast- 
off clothes from some of the lads. Here’s 
the Cross, where you dine. Bye, bye!” 

Charles Marston knew, and knew 
well, nearly every one worth knowing 
in the University. He did not appear 
particularly rich; he was not hand- 
some ; he was not brilliant in conver- 
sation ; he did not dress well, though 
he was always neat; he was not a 
cricketer, a rower, or a rider; he never 
spoke at the Union; he never gave 
large parties; no one knew anything 
about his family ; he never betted ; and 
yet he was in the best set in the Uni- 
versity. 

There was, of course, some reason for 
this ; in fact, there were three good and 
sufficient reasons, although above I may 
seem to have exhausted the means of 
approach to good University society. 
First, He had been to Eton as a town 
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boy, and had been popular there. 
Second, He had got one of the great 
open scholarships. And third, His be- 
haviour had always been most correct 
and gentlemanly. 

A year before this he had met Charles 
as a freshman in Lord Welter’s rooms, 
and had conceived a great liking for 
him. Charles had just come up with a 
capital name from Shrewsbury, and 
Marston hoped that he would have 
done something ; but no. Charley took 
up with riding, rowing, driving, &c. &c. 
not to mention the giving and receiving 
of parties, with all the zest of a young 
fellow with a noble constitution, enough 
money, agreeable manners, and the 
faculty of excelling to a certain extent 
in every sport he took in hand. 

He very soon got to like and respect 
Marston. He used to allow him to 
blow him up, and give him good advice 
when he wouldn’t take it from any one 
else. The night before he went down 
Marston came to his rooms, and tried 
to persuade him to go home, and not to 
“the training stables,” as he irreverently 
called Ranford; but Charley had 
laughed and laughed, and joked, and 
given indirect answers, and Marston 
saw that he was determined, and dis- 
continued pressing him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ADELAIDE. 


Tue next afternoon Welter and Charles 
rode up to the door at Ranford. The 
servants looked surprised; they were 
not expected. His lordship was out 
shooting; her ladyship was in the 
poultry-yard ; Mr. Pool was in the 
billiard-room with Lord Saltire. 

“The deuce!” said Lord Welter; 
“that’s lucky. I'll get him to break it 
to the governor.” 

That venerable nobleman was very 
much amused by the misfortunes of 
these ingenuous youths, and undertook 
the commission with great good nature. 
But, when he heard the cause of the 
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mishap, he altered his tone consider- 
ably, and took on himself to give the 
young men what was for him a severe 
lecture. He was sorry this had come 
out of a drunken riot; he wished it 
* * * * which, though bad enough, did 
not carry the disgrace with it that the 
other did. Let them take the advice of 
an old fellow who had lived in the 
world, ay, and moved with the world 
for above eighty years, and take care 
not to be marked, even among their 
own set, as drinking men. In his day, 
he allowed, drinking was entirely de 
rigueur ; and indeed nothing could be 
more proper and correct than the whole 
thing they had just described to him, if 
it had happened fifty years ago. But a 
drunken row was an anachronism. No- 
body drank now. He had made a point 
of watching the best young fellows, and 
none of them drank. He made a point 
of taking the time from the rising young 
fellows, and every one ought to do so 
who wished to go with the world. In 
his day it was the custom to talk with 
considerable freedom on sacred subjects, 
and he himself had been somewhat no- 
torious for that sort of thing ; but look 
at him now: he conformed with the 
times, and went to church. Every one 
went to church now. Let him call their 
attention to the fact that a great im- 
provement had taken place in public 
morals of late years. 

So the good-natured old heathen gave 
them what, I dare say, he thought was 
the best of advice. He is gone now to 
see what his system of morality is worth. 
I am very shy of judging him, or the 
men of his time. It gives me great 
pain to hear the men of the revolu- 
tionary era spoken of flippantly. The 
time was so exceptional. The men of 
that time were a race of giants. One 
wonders how the world got through 
that time at all. Six hundred mil- 
lions of treasure spent by Britain alone ! 
How many millions of lives lost none 
may guess! What wonder if there were 
hell-fire clubs and all kinds of monstro- 
sities? Would any of the present gene- 


ration have attended the féte of the’ 


goddess of reason, if they had lived at 


that time, I wonder? Of course they 
wouldn’t. 

Charles went alone to the poultry- 
yard ; but no one was there. except the 
head keeper, who was administering 
medicine to a cock, whose appearance 
was indictable—that is to say, if the 
laws against cock-fighting were enforced. 
Lady Ascot had gone in; so Charley 
went in too, and went up-stairs to his 
aunt’s room. 

One of the old lady’s last fancies was 
sitting in the dark, or ina gloom so 
profound as to approach to darkness. So 
Charles, passing out of a light corridor, 
and shutting the door behind him, found 
himself unable to see his hand before 
him. Confident, however, of his know- 
ledge of localities, he advanced with 
such success that he immediately fell 
crashing headlong over an ottoman, and 
in his descent, imagining that he was 
falling into a pit or gulf of unknown 
depth, uttered a wild cry of alarm. 
Whereupon the voice of Lady Ascot 
from close by answered, “Come in,” as 
if she thought she’d heard somebody 
knock. 

“Come up, would be more appropri- 
ate, aunt,” said Charles. “ Why do 
you sit in the dark? I’ve killed myself, 
I believe.” 

“Ts that you, Charles?” said she. 
“What brings you over? My dear, I 
am delighted. Open a bit of the 
window, Charles, and let me see you.” 

Charles did as he was desired ; and, as 
the strong light from without fell upon 
him, the old lady gave a deep sigh. 

“ Ah, dear, so like poordear Petre about 
the eyes. There never was a handsome 
Ravenshoe since him, and there never 
will be another. You were quite tolera- 
ble asa boy, my dear; but you've got 
very coarse, very coarse and plain indeed. 
Poor Petre !” 

“You're more unlucky in the light 
than you were in the darkness, Charles,” 
said a brisk, clear, well-modulated. voice 
from behind the old lady. “ Grand- 
mamma seems in one of her knock-me- 
down moods, to-day. She had just told 
me that I was an insignificant chit, 
when you made your graceful and 
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noiseless entrance, and saved me any- 
thing further.” 

If Adelaide had been looking at 
Charles when she spoke, instead of at 
her work, she would have seen the start 
which he gave when he heard her voice. 
As it was, she saw nothing of it ; and 
Charles, instantly recovering himself, said 
in the most nonchalant voice possible, 

“ Hallo, are you here? How do you 
contrive to work in the dark ?” 

“Tt is not dark to any one with 
eyes,” was the curt reply. “I can see 
to read.” 

Here Lady Ascot said that, if she 
had called Adelaide a chit, it was 
because she had set up her opinion 
against that of such a man as Dr. 
Going ; that Adelaide was a good and 
dutiful girl to her; that she was a 
very old woman, and perhaps shouldn’t 
live to see the finish of next year ; and 
that her opinion still was that Charles 
was very plain and coarse, and she was 
sorry she couldn’t alter it. 

Adelaide came rapidly up and kissed 
her, and then went and stood in the 
light beside Charles. 

She had grown into.a superb blonde 
beauty. From her rich brown crépé 
hair to her exquisite little foot, she was 
a model of grace. The nose was 
delicately aquiline, and the mouth 
receded slightly, while the chin was as 
slightly prominent; the eyes were 
brilliant, and were concentrated on 
their object in a moment; and the 
eyebrows surmounted them in a deli- 
cately but distinctly marked curve. A 
beauty she was, such as one seldom sees ; 
and Charles, looking on her, felt that he 
loved her more madly than ever, and 
that he would die sooner than let her 
know it. 

“Well, Charles,” she said, “you 
don’t seem overjoyed to see me.” 

“A man can’t look joyous with 
broken shins, my dear Adelaide. Aunt, 
T’ve got some bad news for you. Iam 
in trouble.” 

“Oh dear,” said the old lady, “‘ and 
what is the matter now? Something 
about a woman, I suppose. You Ravens- 
hoes are always—” 
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‘No, no, aunt Nothing of the kind. 
Adelaide, don’t go, pray ; you will lose 
such a capital laugh. I’ve got rusticated, 
aunt.” 

“That is very comical, I dare say,” 
said Adelaide, “but I don’t see the 
joke.” 

“T thought you would have had 
laugh at me, perhaps,” said Charles ; “ it 
is rather a favourite amusement of 
yours.” 

“What, in the name of goodness, 
makes you so disagreeable and cross, 
to-day, Charles? You were never so 
before, when anything happened. I 
am sure, I am very sorry for your 
misfortune, though I really don’t know 
its extent. Is it a very serious thing?” 

“Serious, very. I don’t much like 
going home. Welter is in the same 
scrape ; who is to tell her ?” 

“This is the way,” said Adelaide, 
“T’ll show you how to manage her.” 

All this was carried on in a low tone 
of voice, and very rapidly. The old lady 
had just begun in a loud, querulous, 
scolding voice to Charles, when Adelaide 
interrupted her with— 

“T say, grandma, Welter is rusti- 
cated too.” 

Adelaide good-naturedly said this to 
lead the old lady’s wrath from Charles, 
and throw it partly on to her grandson ; 
but, however good her intentions, the 
execution of them was unsuccessful. 
The old lady fell to scolding Charles ; 
accusing him of being the cause of the 
whole mishap, of leading Welter into 
every mischief, and stating her opinion 
that he was an innocent and exemplary 
youth, with the fault only of being too 
easily led away. Charles escaped as 
soon as he could, and was followed by 
Adelaide. 

“This is not true, is it?” she said. 
“Tt is not your fault ?” 

“My fault, partly, of course. But 
Welter would have been sent down 
before, if it hadn’t been for me. He 
got me into the scrape this time. He 
mus’n’t go back there. You mus’n’t let 
him go back.” 

“1 let him go back, forsooth! What 
on earth can I have to do with his 
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lordship’s movements?” shesaid bitterly. 
“Do you know who you are talking to ? 
—a beggarly orphan.” 

“Hush! don’t talk like that, Ade- 
laide. Your power in this house is 
very great. The power of the only 
sound head in the house. You could 
stop anything you liked from hap- 
pening.’ 

They had come together a conser- 
vatory door; and she put er back 
against it, and held up her «sand to 
bespeak his attention more particularly. 

“T wish it was true, Charles ; but it 
isn’t. No one has any power over Lord 
Ascot: Is Welter much in debt?” 

“TI should say, a great deal,” was 
Charles’s reply. “I think I ought to 
tell you. You may help him to break 
it to them.” 

“Ay, he always comes to me for 
that sort of thing. Always did from a 
child. Tl tell you what, Charles, 
there’s trouble coming or come on this 
house. Lord Ascot came home from 
Chester looking like death ; they say he 
lost fearfully both there and at New- 
market. He came home quite late, and 
went up to grandma ; and there was a 
dreadful scene. She hasn’t been herself 
since. Another blow like it will kill 
her. I suspect my lord’s bare existence 
depends on this colt winning the Derby. 
Come and see it gallop,” she added, 
suddenly throwing her flashing eyes 
upon his, and speaking with an anima- 
tion and rapidity very different from 
the cold stern voice in which she had 
been telling the family troubles. “ Come, 
and let us have some oxygen. I 
have not spoken freely fora month. I 
have been leading a life like a nun’s ; 
no, worse than any nun’s, for I have 
been bothered and humiliated by—ah ! 
such wretched trivialitie. Go and 
order horses. I will join you directly.” 

So she dashed away and left him, and 
lie hurried to the yard. Scarcely were 
the horses ready when she was back 
again, with the same stern, cold ex- 
pression on her face, now more marked, 
perhaps, from the effect of the masculine 
habit she wore. She was a consummate 
horsewoman, and rode the furious 


black Irish mare, which was brought 
out for her, with ease and self-possession, 
seeming to enjoy the rearing and plung- 
ing of the sour-tempered brute far more 
than Charley, her companion, did, who 
would rather have seen her on a quieter 
horse. 

A sweeping gallop under the noble 
old trees, through a deep valley, and past 
a herd of deer, which scudded away 
terrified, through the thick-strewn leaves, 
brought them to the great stables, a 
large building at the edge of the park, 
close to the downs. Twenty or thirty 
long-legged, elegant, nonchalant-looking 
animals, covered to the tips of their ears 
with cloths, and ridden each by a 
queer-looking brown-faced lad, were in 
the act of returning from their after- 
noon exercise. These Adelaide’s mare, 
“Molly Asthore,” charged and dis- 
persed like a flock of sheep ; and then, 
Adelaide pointing with her whip to the 
downs, they hurried past the stables 
towards a group they saw a little dis- 
tance off. 

There were only four people—Lord 
Ascot, the stud groom, and two lads. 
Adelaide was correctly informed ; they 
were going to gallop the Voltigeur colt 
(since called Haphazard), and the cloths 
were now coming off him. Lord Ascot 
and the stud groom mounted their 
horses, and joined our pair, who were 
riding slowly along the measured mile 
the way the horse was to come. 

Lord Ascot looked very pale and 
worn ; he gave Charley a kindly greet- 
ing, and made a joke with Adelaide; but 
his hands fidgeted with his reins, and 
he kept turning back towards the horse 
they had left, wondering impatiently 
what was keeping the boy. At last 
they saw the beautiful beast shake his 
head, give two or three playful plunges, 
and then come striding rapidly towards 
them, over the short, springy turf. 

Then they turned, and rode full 
speed, and looked not back; soon they 
heard the mighty hollow-sounding hoofs 
behind, that came rapidly towards them, 


- devouring space. Then the colt rushed 


by them in his pride, with his chin on 
his chest, and his hind feet coming for- 
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ward under his girth every stride, and 
casting the turf behind him in showers. 
Then Adelaide’s horse, after a few mad 
plunges, bolted, overtook the colt, and 
actually raced him for a few hundred 
yards ; then the colt was pulled up on a 
breezy hill, and they all stood a little 
together talking and congratulating one 
another on the beauty of the horse. 

Charles and Adelaide rode away 
together over the downs, intending to 
make a little détour, and so lengthen 
their ride. They had had no chance of 
conversation since they parted at the 
conservatory door, and they took it up 
nearly where they had left it. Adelaide 
began, and, I may say, went on, too, as 
she had most of the talking. 

“T should like to be a duchess ; then 
I should be mistress of the only thing I 
am afraid of.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ Poverty,” said she ; “that is my only 
terror, and that is my inevitable fate.” 

“1 should have thought, Adelaide, 
that you were too high-spirited to caré 
for that, or anything.” 

“ Ah, you don’t know; all my rela- 
tions are poor. 7 know what it is; J 
know what it would be for a beauty 
like me.” 

“You will never be poor or friendless 
while Lady Ascot lives,” 

“ How long will that be? My home 
now depends very much on that horse ; 
oh, if I were only a man, I would wel- 
come poverty ; it would force me to 
action.” 

Charles blushed. Not many days 
before Marston and he had had a 
battle royal, in which the former had 
said that the only hope for Charles was 
that he should go two or three times 
without his dinner, and be made to earn 
it, and that as long as he had a “mag” 
to bless himself with, he would always 
be a lazy, useless humbug; and now 
here was a young lady uttering the 
same atrocious sentiments. He called 
attention to the prospect. 

Three hundred feet below them Fa- 
ther Thames was winding along underthe 
downs and yellow woodlands, past chalk 
quarry and grey farm-house, blood-red 
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beneath the setting sun ; a soft, rich, 
autumnal haze was over everything ; the 
smoke from the distant village hung 
like a curtain of pearl across the 
valley ; and the long, straight dark wood 
that crowned the high grey wold, was 
bathed in a dim purple mist, on its 
darkest side ; and to perfect the air of 
dreamy stillness, some distant bells 
sent their golden sound floating on the 
peaceful air. It was a quiet day in the 
old age of the year ; and its peace seemed 
to make itself felt on these two wild 
young birds, for they were silent more 
than half the way home; and then 
Charles said, in a low voice,— 

“Dear Adelaide, I hope you have 
chosen aright. The time will come 
when you will have to make a more im- 
portant decision than any you have 
made yet. At one time in a man’s or 
woman’s life, they say, there is a choice 
between good and evil. In God’s name, 
think before you make it.” 

‘“‘ Charles,” she said, in a low and dis- 
turbed voice, “if a conjuror were to offer 
to show you your face in a glass, as it 
would be ten years hence, should you 
have courage to look ?” 

“T suppose so; would you?” 

« Oh, no, no, no! How do you know 
what horrid thing would look at you, 
and scare you to death? Ten years 
hence ; where shall we be then ?” 


CHAPTER X. 
LADY ASCOT’S LITTLE NAP. 


THERE was a very doll dinner at Ran- 
ford that day. Lord Ascot scarcely 
spoke a word ; he was kind and polite— 
he always was that—but he was very 
different from his usual self. The party 
missed his jokes; which, though feeble and 
sometimes possibly “rather close to the 
wind,” served their purpose, served to 
show that the maker of them was de- 
sirous to make himself agreeable to the 
best of his ability. He never laughed 
once during dinner, which was very 
unusual. It was evident that Lord 
Saltire had performed his commission, 
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and Charles was afraid that he was 
furiously angry with Welter ; |but, on 
one occasion when the latter looked up 
suddenly and asked him some question, 
his father answered him kindly in his 
usual tone of voice, and spoke to him 
so for some time. 

Lady Ascot was a host in herself. 
With a noble self-sacrifice, she, at the 
risk of being laughed at, resolved to 
attract attention by airing some of her 
most remarkable opinions. She accord- 
ingly attacked Lord Saltire on the 
subject of the end of the world, putting 
its total destruction by fire at about 
nine months from that time. Lord 
Saltire had no opinion to offer on the 
probability of Dr. Going’s theory, but 
sincerely hoped that it might last his 
time, and that he might be allowed to 
get out of the way in the ordinary 
manner. He did not for a moment 
doubt the correctness of her ladyship’s 
calculations ; but he put it to her as a 
woman of experience, whether such an 
occurrence as she described would not 
be in the last degree awkward and dis- 
concerting ? 

Adelaide said she didn’t believe a 
word of it, and nothing should induce her 
to do so until it took place. This brought 
the old lady’s wrath down upon her and 
helped the flagging conversation on a 
little. But, after dinner, it got so in- 
sufferably dull in spite of every one’s 
efforts, that Lord Saltire confided to 
his young friend, as they went up- 
stairs, that he had an idea that something 
was wrong ; but, whether or no, the house 
was getting so insufferably dull that he 
must cut, pardieu, for he couldn’t stand 
it. He should rat into Devon to his 
friend Segur. 

Welter took occasion to tell him that 
Lord Ascot had sent for him, and told 
him that he knew all about what had 
happened, and his debts. That he did 


not wish the subject mentioned (as if I 
were likely to talk about it !); that his 
debts should, if possible, be paid! He had 
then gone on to say that he did not 
wish to say anything harsh to Welter’ 
on the subject—that he doubted whether 
he retained the right of reproving his 
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son. That they both needed forgiveness 
one from the other, and that he hoped 
in what was to follow they would 
display that courtesy and mutual for- 
bearance to one another which gentle- 
men ought to. “And what the deuce 
does he mean, eh? He never spoke like 
this before. Is he going to marry 
again? Ay, that’s what it is, depend upon 
it,” said this penetrating young gentle- 
man; “that will be rather a shame of 
him, you know, particularly if he has 
two or three cubs to cut intomy fortune ;” 
and so from that time Lord Welter 
began to treat his father with a slight 
coolness, and an air of injured innocence 
most amusing, though painful, to 
Charles and Adelaide, who knew the 
truth. 

As for Adelaide, she seemed to treat 
Charles like a brother once more. She 
kept no secret from him; she walked 
with him, rode with him, just as of old. 
She did not seem to like Welter’s 
society, though she was very kind to 
him ; and he seemed too much taken up 
with his dogs and horses to care much 
for her society. So Charles and she 
were thrown together, and Charles’s love 
for her grew stronger day by day, until 
that studied indifferent air which he had 
assumed on his arrival became almost 
impossible to sustain. He sustained it, 
nevertheless, treating Adelaide almost 
with rudeness, and flinging about his 
words so carelessly that sometimes she 
would look suddenly up indignant, 
and make some passionate reply, and 
sometimes she would rise and leave the 
room—for aught I know, in tears. 

It was a sad house to stay in ; and his 
heart began to yearn for his western 
home in spite of Adelaide. Aftera short 
time came a long letter from his 
father, a scolding loving letter, in which 
Densil showed plainly that he was trying 
to be angry, and could not, for joy 
at having his son home with him— 
concluding by saying that he should 
never allude to the circumstance again— 
and prayed him to come back at once 
from that wicked, cock-fighting, horse- 
racing Ranford. There was an enclosure 
for Lord Saltire, the reading of which 
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caused his lordship to take a great deal 
of snuff, in which he prayed him, for old 
friendship’s sake, to send his boy home 
to him, as he had once sent him home to 
his father. And so Lord Saltire appeared 
in Charles’s dressing-room before dinner 
one day, and, sitting down, said that 
he was come to take a great liberty, 
and, in fact, was rather presuming on 
his being an old man, but he hoped that 
his young friend would not take it amiss 
from, a man old enough to be his grand- 
father, if he recommended him to leave 
that house, and go home to his father’s. 
Ranford was a most desirable house in 
every way ; but, at the same time, it was 
what he believed the young men of the 
day called a fast house ; and he would not 
conceal from his young friend that his 
father had requested him to use his in- 
fluence to make him return home ; and 
he did beg his old friend’s son to believe 
that he was actuated by the best of 
motives. 

“Dear Lord Saltire,” said Charley, 
taking the old man’s hand ; “ I am going 
home to-morrow; and you don’t know 
how heartily I thank you for the interest 
you always take in me.” 

“T know nothing,” said Lord Saltire, 
“more pleasing to a battered old fellow 
like myself than to contemplate the in- 
genuousness of youth, and you must 
allow me to say that your ingenuousness 
sits uncommonly well upon you—in fact, 
is very becoming. I conceived a con- 
siderable interest in you the first time I 
saw you, on that very account. I should 
like to have had a son like you, but it 
was not to be. I had’a son, who was 
all that could be desired by the most 
fastidious person, brought up in a far 
better school than mine; but he got shot 
in his first duel, at one-and-twenty. I 
remember to have been considerably 
annoyed at the time,” continued the old 
gentleman, taking a pinch of snuff, and 
looking steadily at Charles without 
moving a muscle, “ but I dare say it was 
all for the best ; he might have run in 
debt, or married a woman with red hair, 
or fifty things. Well, I wish you good 
day, and beg your forgiveness once more 
for the liberty I have taken.” 


Charles slipped away from the dinner- 
table early that evening, and, while Lady 
Ascot was having her after-dinner nap, 
had a long conversation with Adelaide 
in the dark, which was very pleasant to 
one of the parties concerned, at any rate. 

“Adelaide, I am going home to- 
morrow.” 

“ Are you really ? 
suddenly ?” 

“Tam, positively. I got a letter from 
home to-day. Are you very sorry or 
very glad ?” 

“Tam very sorry, Charles. You are 
the only friend I have in the world to 
whom I can speak as I like. Make me 
a promise.” 

“ Well.” 

“This is the last night we shall be 
together. Promise that you won’t be 
rude and sarcastic as youare sometimes— 
almost always, now, to poor me—but talk 
kindly, as we used to do.” 

“Very well,” said Charles. “And 
you, promise you won't be taking such a 
black view of the state of affairs as you 
do in general. Do you remember the 
conversation we had the day the colt 
was tried ?” 

“T remember.” 

“Well, don’t talk like that, you 
know.” 

“JT won’t promise that. The time will 
come very soon when we shall have no 
more pleasant talks together.” 

“When will that be ?” 

“When I am gone out for a go- 
verness.” 

“What wages will you get? You will 
not get so much as some girls, because 
you are so pretty and so wilful, and you 
will lead them such a deuce of a life.” 

“Charles, you said you wouldn’t be 
rude.” 

“T choose to be rude. I have been 
drinking wine, and we are in the dark, 
and aunt is asleep and snoring, and I 
say just what I like.” 

“T’]l wake her.” 

“T should like to see you. What 
shall we talk about? What an old Ro- 
man Saltire is. He talked about his son 
who was killed to me to-day, just as I 
should talk about a pointer dog.” 


Are you going so 
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“Then he thought he had been show- 
ing some signs of weakness. He always 
speaks of his son like that when he 
thinks he has been betraying some 
feeling.” 

“T admire him for it,” said Charles. 
“So you are going to be a governess, 
eh?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Why don’t you try being barmaid at 
a public-house? Welter would get you 
a place directly ; he has great influence 
in the licensed victualling way. You 
might come to marry a commercial tra- 
veller, for anything you know.” 

“T would not have believed this,” she 
said, in a fierce, low voice. “ You have 
turned against me and insult me, because 
Unkind, unjust, ungentlemanlike.” 

He heard her passionately sobbing in 
the dark, and the next moment he had 
her in his arms, and was covering her 
face with kisses. 

“Lie there, my love,” he said ; “that 
is your place. All the world can’t harm 
or insult my Adelaide while she is there. 
Why did you fly from me and repulse 
me, my darling, when I told you I was 
your own true love ?” 

“Oh, let me go, Charles,” she said, 
trying, ever so feebly, to repulse him. 
“Dear Charles, pray do; I am fright- 
ened.” 

“Not till you tell me you love me, 
false one.” 

“‘T love you more than all the world.” 

“Traitress ! And why did you repulse 
me and laugh at me ?” 

“T did not think you were in earnest.” 

“ Another kiss for that wicked, wicked 
falsehood. Do you know that this 
rustication business has all come from 
the despair consequent on your wicked 
behaviour the other day ?” 

“‘You said Welter caused it, Charles. 
But oh, please let me go.” 

“ Will you go as a governess now?” 

“T will do nothing but what you tell 
me.” 

“Then give me one, your own, own 
self, and I will let you go.” 

Have the reader’s feelings of horror, 
indignation, astonishment, outraged mo- 
desty, or ridicule, given him time to 
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remember that all this went on in the 
dark, within six feet of an unconscious 
old lady ? Such, however, was the case. 
And scarcely had Adelaide determined 
that it was time to wake her, and barely 
had she bent over her for that purpose, 
when the door was thrown open, and 
—enter attendants with lights. Now, if 
the reader will reflect a moment, he will 
see what an awful escape they had ; for 
the chances were about a thousand to one 
in favour of two things having happened : 
lst, the groom of the chambers might 
have come into the room half a minute 
sooner ; and 2d, they might have sat as 
they were half a minute longer ; in either 
of which cases Charles would have been 
discovered with his arm round Adelaide’s 
waist, and a fearful scandal would have 
been the consequence. And I mention 
this as a caution to young persons in 
general, and to remind them that, if they 
happen to be sitting hand in hand, it is 
no use to jump apart and look very red 
just as the door opens, because the in- 
comer can see what they have been 
about as plain as if he had been there. 
On this occasion, also, Charles and Ade- 
laide set down as usual to their own 
sagacity what was the result of pure 
accident. 

Adelaide was very glad to get away 
after tea, for she felt rather guilty and 
confused. On Charles’s offering to go, 
however, the old lady, who had been 
very silent and glum all tea-time, re- 
quested him to stay, as she had some- 
thing serious to say to him. Which 
set that young gentleman speculating 
whether she could possibly have been 
awake before the advent of candles, and 
caused him to await her pleasure with 
no small trepidation. 

Her ladyship began by remarking that 
digitalis was invaluable for palpitation, 
and that she had also found camomile, 
combined with gentle purgatives, efficient 
for the same thing when suspected to 
proceed from stomach. She opined that, 
if this weather continued, there would 
be heavy running for the Cambridge- 
shire, and Commissioner would probably 
stand as well as any horse. And, then, 
having, like a pigeon, taken a few airy 
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circles through stable-management, theo- 
logy, and agriculture, she descended on 
her subject, and frightened Charles out 
of his five wits by asking him if he didn’t 
think Adelaide a very nice girl 

Charles decidedly thought she was 
a very nice girl; but he rather hesi- 
tated, and said,—* Yes, that she was 
charming.” 

“ Now, tell me, my dear,” seid Lady 
Ascot, manceuvring a great old fan, 
“for young eyes are quicker than old 
ones, did you ever remark anything 
between her and Welter?” 

Charles caught up one of his legs, and 
exclaimed, “ The devil!” 

“What a shocking expression, my 
dear! Well, I agree with you. I fancy 
I have noticed that they entertained a 
decided preference for one another. Of 
course, Welter will be throwing himself 
away, and all that sort of thing, but he 
is pretty sure to do that. I expect every 
time he comes home that he will bring 
a wife from behind the bar of a public- 
house. Now, Adelaide—” 

“ Aunt! Lady Ascot! Surely, you are 
under a mistake. I never saw arything 
between them.” 

“Hm.” 

“T assure you I never did. I never 
heard Welter speak of her in that sort 
of way, and I don’t think she cares for 
him.” 

“ What reason have you for thinking 
that?” 

“ Well—why, you know it’s hard to 
say. The fact is I have rather a partiality 
for Adelaide myself, and I have watched 
her in the presence of other men.” 

“Oho! Do you think she cares for 
you? Do you know she won't have a 
sixpence ?” 

“We shall have enough to last till 
next year, aunt ; and then the world is 


to come to an end, you know, and we 
shan’t want anything.” 

“Never you mind about the world, 
sir. Don’t you be flippant and imper- 
tinent, sir. Don’t evade my question, 
sir. Do you think Adelaide cares for 
you, sir?” 

Charles looked steadily and defiantly 
at his aunt, and asked her whether she 
didn’t think it was very difficult to find 
out what a girl’s mind really was—where- 
by we may conclude that he was profiting 
by Lord Saltire’s lesson on the command 
of feature. 

“This is too bad, Charles,” broke out 
the old lady, “to put me off like this 
after your infamous and audacious con- 
duct of this evening—after kissing and 
hugging that girl under my very nose—” 

“T thought it!” said Charles, with a 
shout of laughter; “I thought it, you 
were awake all the time!” 

“Twas not awake all the time, sir—” 

“ You were awake quite long enough, 
it appears, aunty. Now, what do you 
think of it?” 

At first Lady Ascot would think no- 
thing of it but that the iniquity of 
Charles’s conduct was only to be equalled 
by the baseness and ingratitude of Ade- 
laide’s ; but by degrees she was brought 
to think that it was possible that some 
good might come of an engagement ; 
and, at length, becoming garrulous on 
this point, it leaked out by degrees, that 
she had set her heart on it for years, 
that she had noticed for some time 
Charles’s partiality for her with the 
greatest pleasure, and recently had feared 
that something had disturbed it. In 
short, that it was her pet scheme, and 
that she had been coming to an expla- 
nation that very night, but had been 
anticipated. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND BEFORE BURNS, 


BY JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP, 


THERE was a time, long since gone, when 
poetry and music were one. If there 
was instrumental music without poetry, 
there was no word-poetry without either 
vocal or instrumental music, or both. 
But in time the twin sisters were sun- 
dered, ‘not without tears. If the 
separation brought some gain to each, 
it brought also some loss. In one kind 
of poetry alone has the divorce not been 
effected—in those vocal melodies which 
now monopolise the name of song. In all 
the other forms of modern poetry it is 
complete ; only some hint of the former 
union still lives in the words “lyre,” 
“harp,” and such like, applied to the 
poet’s work—words now so wide of the 
reality as to have become trite and 
meaningless. Yet, notwithstanding this 
long divorce, there is a kinship between 
the inward swell of all emotion and 
musical sound, which nothing can de- 
stroy—a subtle connexion, to which no 
form of merely read words, however 
perfect, is adequate, but which forces 
those who feel it deeply to give it ut- 
terance by not reading, but chanting 
all high poetry. No man ever yet felt 
the power of a fine poem without being 
tempted to intone it. Every poet, I sup- 
pose, chants, not reads, his own poetry, 
thus unconsciously vindicating the old 
name of singer, or dowos. It is as if 
poetry, even after centuries of separation, 
still remembered the home of her child- 
hood, and went wandering back in search 
of her long-lost sister. An interesting 
subject of thought this kinship between 
poetry and music, on which, however, I 
cannot linger, but must turn to the one 
kind of poetry in which they are still 
combined. And nowhere is that union 
more perfect than in the national songs 
of Scotland. 

It is not, however, on their musical, 
so much as on their poetical side that 1 
shall now regard them. While they in- 
terest us by representing, in the best 


sense of the word, the poetry of the 
people, they win our admiration by 
their literary excellence. Often, the songs 
or poems which have found most favour 
with the poor are not excellent, while 
those which are excellent have not 
pleased the poor. 

The greatest poets of our country, 
Milton, Spenser, Wordsworth, even 
Shakspere—these require, at least, some 
education for their appreciation. How- 
ever wide be their audience, it is still 
limited. As you descend in the social 
scale, you reach a class, and that numeri- 
cally by far the largest, into which they 
have never penetrated. How many a 
worthy artisan and field-labourer has 
there been in England to whom Shak- 
spere was a name uncared for, perhaps 
unknown! But in the songs of Scot- 
land we meet with words, which, while 
they thrill the simplest, most untutored 
bosoms, as no book-poetry can, find a 
scarcely less full response in hearts the 
most educated and refined. This, then, 
their catholicity, their power of com- 
manding a universal sympathy, is their 
first strong claim on our regard. 

Akin to this is that other character- 
istic of them—their transparent truth- 
fuless. No other poetry I know keeps 
so close to life and nature, giving the 
fact as truly as a photograph, yet 
idealizing it. Veritable Pre-Raphaelites 
these old song-makers must have been, 
without knowing it. It would almost 
seem as if there was no art, no litera- 
ture, in them; as though they were 
the very words, as they fell from the 
lips, of actual men and women. These 
are the true pastorals, by the side 
of which all pastorals and idylls, ancient 
and modern, look artificial and unreal. 
The productions, many of them, not of 
book-learned men, but of country people, 
with country life, cottage characters and 
incidents for their subject, they utter 
the very feelings which poor men have 
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felt, in the very words and phrases 
which poor men have used. No wonder 
the people love them ; for never was the 
heart of any people more fully rendered 
in poetry than Scotland’s heart in these 
songs. Like the hoddin gray, the cot- 
ters’ wear in former times, warp and 
woof, they are entirely home-spun. The 
stuff out of which they are composed, 
“The cardin’ o’t, the spinnin’ o’t, 
The warpin’ o’t, the winnin’ o’t,” 

is the fibre of a stout and worthy pea- 
santry. Here are no Arcadian lawns 
nor myrtle bowers, but the heathery 
‘knowes’ and broomy ‘burnsides,’ the 
‘bught,’ the byre, the stackyard, and 
blazing ‘ingle’—no Damons or Chloes, 
but Willie and Jearniié—the Allans and 
Marions of our villages and heather- 
thatched cottage-homes. Every way you 
take them—in authorship, in subject, in 
sentiment, in tone, in language—they are 
the creation and the property of the 
people. And, if educated men and high 
born ladies, and even some of the Scot- 
tish kings have added to the store, it 
was only because they had lived fami- 
liarly among the peasantry—felt as they 
felt, and spoke their language—that they 
were enabled to sing such strains as 
their country’s heart would own. For 
the whole character of these melodies, 
various as they are, is so peculiar and 
pronounced that the smallest foreign 
element introduced, one word out of 
keeping, grates on the ear, and mars the 
music. 

Note also their power to unite past 
with present, blending ancient with 
modern life. Laying sucha hold on the 
far past, they so bring it down into the 


present, they have such antiquity of 


style, yetesuch continuity, that in them 
old things are new, and new old. Home- 
liest occurrences of to-day are rescued 
from vulgarity, and take new interest 
and dignity, when touched with their 
mellowing light. Rising far back in the 
warlike centuries, they come down 
through all changes of Scottish life, 
even till the present hour, full of the 
rugged manhood, the drollery, the hu- 
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merriment, the simple tenderness, here 
and there the devout pathos, of the men 
who first sang them; letting in, with a 
word or two, the whole scenery of a 
countryside for back-ground; condensing - 
into a line a whole world of Scottish 
manners and character—heart-music as 
they are, of many generations of its 
people. They have a strain for every 
season of life, for every mood of soul— 
seed time and harvest, bridal and burial, 
childhood’s mirth, manhood’s strength, 
mellow evening of age, the fair and the 
rocking, house heatings and harvest 
homes, the burnside tryst, married fel- 
lowship of joy and sorrow, jest and 
laughter, lamentation and tears. 

Lastly, as they faithfully represent 
the peasant life of Scotland, so they 
throw back on it that consecration which 
only song can give. There is not a 
mossed-thatched cottage and kail yard 
from Tweed to Tay but looks more 
beautiful for these songs. Blended 
with the lives of men and women, how 
many else unknown localities have they 
made dear, even to eyes that never 
looked on them! When the Canadian, 
of Scottish descent, returns after the 
second or third generation, to visit the 
land of his ancestors, the names of these 
melodies are his guides. They come to 
us, In many tones but one harmony, 
from Border streams whose very names 
are songs, Annan, Tweedside, Yarrow— 
from dusky moorlands, where the shy 
whaaps are screaming; from Lothian 
furrows, with their sturdy ploughmen; 
from ‘hairst-rigs’ of Ayrshire, blithe 
with shearers’ voices, mingled with 
wilder Celtic cadences from ‘out-ouer 
the Forth.’ The Braes of Atholl and 
Balquhidder are in them, Lochaber, and 
Moidart, and the far blue Hebrides. 

But, though the Highlands have lent 
some glorious gleams to these songs, 
they are but gleams, such as the far-off 
Highland Bens cast down on the plains 
or lowlier hills of the Lowlands. The 
Highlanders have their own Celtic 
music and Celtic songs, of a character 
entirely distinct. The songs I speak of 
belong wholly to the Scottish Lowland- 
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of their wildness from the Highlands— 
a fact I need not have mentioned, but 
that so many English men and women 
confound the Scottish Lowlands and 
Highlands, as if they were all one, 
knowing not how wide apart they have 
been, and still are, in their history, their 
character, and their language. 

A like confusion is often made be- 
tween our ballads and our songs. 
Though there are a few which might 
be ranked indifferently under either 
head, such as are ‘The bonny Earl 
0 Moray,’ and ‘ Bonny George Camp- 
bell,’ yet, as a general rule, they are 
easily distinguishable. Let those who 
may be ignorant of the difference com- 
pare any of the ballads collected by 
Scott in his Border Minstrelsy with the 
best known songs of Burns—‘ The 
Outlaw Murray,’ or ‘The Douglas 
Tragedy,’ for instance, with ‘O’ a’ the 
airts, or ‘John Anderson, my Jo.’ 
He will at once see that, in the ballad, 
narrative is the main element, and the 
effect is produced by the under-current 
of power or pathos with which the story 
is told and the incidents are selected ; 
that the song, on the other hand, is the 
embodiment of an emotion or sentiment, 
which is simple, direct, all-pervading ; 
what narrative or reflection there may 
be is quite subordinate, and is used as 
the mere framework on which the 
inspiring sentiment is hung. The mo- 
ment that narrative predominates, you 
have a ballad ; that thought becomes 
prominent, a reflective lyric; but in 
either case the pure song is gone—for 
emotion or sentiment is song’s vital air, 
in which alone it lives, removed from 
which it dies. Lastly, the song must be 
composed of the simplest, most familiar, 
most musical words, with that native 
lilt in them which is melodious feeling 
become audible—which, coming from 
the heart, goes straight to the heart. 

It is believed by many in the south, 
and even by some natives of the north, 
that Scotland’s song began with Burns, 
that he is the creator of it, and that all 
else there is of it is but an echo of his 
primal melody. This opinion is con- 
trary to all analogy, is disproved by 
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abundant facts, and would have been 
disclaimed by no one more indignantly 
than by Burns himself. It might be 
truly said that Burns stands to our song, 
as Shakspere does to the English 
drama. What centuries of mystery 
plays, popular legends, stories from 
English history, acted in rude fashion 
to village audiences, must have pioneered 
the way ere the English drama could 
culminate in Shakspere! And for how 
many generations had Scotland been 
warbling her native songs ere she uttered 
herself in the perfect melodies of Burns! 
To each of these belongs, not the crea- 
tion, but the ripe glory of his own 
peculiar art. None knew better, or 
felt more deeply, than Burns how much 
he owed to these old nameless song- 
makers of Scotland. He never alludes 
to them but with the kindliest affection, 
and fain would have rescued their names 
and memory from oblivion. 

But though, no doubt, the lineage of 
the words of these songs is old, yet older 
than them all, and behind them all, lies 
that great background of native music, 
which has been the true inspirer of the 
words, which has come down to us a 
heritage unidentified with any personal 
name, but sounding like the far-heard 
music of nature and time and foregone 
humanity blending in one. The origin 
of these tunes, whether they be the re- 
mains of the old Roman plain chant, sur- 
viving in the people’s memory long after 
it has been banished from their worship ; 
or whether, as some have vainly thought, 
their seeds were first sown by foreign 
Court-musicians, such as Rizzio; or 
whether they came to us through our 
Norse forefathers, as their likeness to 
the Norwegian tunes and to songs still 
sung by the lone Faroe Islanders would 
perhaps indicate, no one has as yet de- 
termined. Mr.Chappell, in his ‘ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time,’ has lately 
claimed for England several tunes which 
have long been held native to Scotland ; 
but we may leave it to Scottish anti- 
quarians and musicians to maintain the 


‘nativity of our tunes, as well as to 


explain their genius, the sudden trans- 
itions from scale to scale, the omission 
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of certain sounds common in other music, 
the peculiar tonality, which are said to 
form their most marked characteristics. 
This only I know—they are like no 
other tunes. Simple, wild, irregular, yet 
with a marked, dignified, expressive 
character quite their own, “caller” as 
the mountain air, yet old as the 
mountains over which it blows—strong 
and full of purpose, yet with a pleasing 
vagueness that carries you far away into 
solitary places, or back into a dim an- 
tiquity, or deep down to the child’s 
heart long buried within the man’s— 
often humorous and droll, lively and 
light-hearted, with the skylark’s tones in 
them, yet earnest as nature’s own light- 
heartedness—oftener sorrowful, with a 
sadness deepening into profoundest pa- 
thos, yet alw ays manly— always, whether 
in joy or lamentation, truthful, kindly, 
human-hearted ! 

The mystery that hangs over the 
first composers of our oldest airs and 
words, much as we may long to pierce 
it, adds I know not how much to their 
imaginative charm. As we read or hear 
them, there mingles with their cadences 
a vague feeling of sympathy with those 
old nameless song-makers, lying in their 


unknown graves all Scotland over, 
‘buried, as Wilson beautifully says, 


‘centuries ago in kirkyards that have 
‘themselves perhaps ceased to exist, 
‘and returned to the wilderness—lone- 
‘some burial-places, such as one some- 


‘times sees among the hills, where 
‘man’s dust continues to be laid after 


‘the house of God has been removed 
‘elsewhere.’ Whatever charm there 
may be in this unknown authorship, 
there is little fear of its being broken 
by any results of inquiry. The oldest 
extant songs cannot be proved, at least, 
to*have existed before the year 1600. 
Before that, none. of our present ones, 
even if they may have had an oral life, 
had any existence in print. Nor is this 
wonderful. What little printing there 
was in Scotland during the foregoing 
century was employed on other docu- 
ments than the songs of the people. 
Naturally, these are always the last kind 
of literature to find their way to the 
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printing-press. But though no indi- 
vidual songs can be identified before 
A.D. 1600, the lineage of the race can 
be traced three centuries farther back. 

Almost the earliest scrap of our 
national song that survives is a snatch 
of a triumphal song for the victory of 
Bannockburn. 


**Maydens of England, sore may you mourne, 
For your lemmans ye have lost at Bannock- 
isburne; 
With heve a lowe. 
What! weeneth the kyng of England 
So soone to have won Scotland 
With rumbylowe.” 


‘ This song,’ says the English chronicler 
who preserved it, ‘was, after many 
days, sung in dances in the carols of 
the maidens and minstrels of Scotland, 
to the reproofe and disdayne of Eng- 
lishmen, with dyvers other, which I 
overpass. Some other snatches of 
song have come down to us from the 
same age, all in the same strain, jeers 
and gibes of the Scots against ‘their 
auld ennemie of England.’ About a 
century later, the first James, the ablest 
of all his race, and one of the most ac- 
complished princes of Europe in the 
middle age, is well known to have been 
eminent both as a poet and a musician. 
During his English captivity, he com- 
posed the ‘King’s Quhair’—a poem 
which Ellis, a good judge, and no Scot, 
thinks will stand coniparison with 
any like poem of Chaucer. After his 
return to Scotland, notwithstanding his 
life-long strifes with his untamed barons, 
he still found time to compose other 
poems and songs, and among them a 
highly humorous poem, called ‘ Peblis 
to the Play,’ which contains the first lines 
of two songs then sung by the country 
people. “There fure ane man to the holt” 
(there went a man to the wood), and 
“Thair sal be mirth at our meting zit.” 
His two long poems still remain ; his songs 
have all either perished, or perhaps, 
having become blended with others of 
later date, are now unidentified. 

From the death of James, a.p. 1437, 
down to the opening of the seventeenth 
century, the thread of song has been 
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traced by such facts as these: that 
a rude comic poem, called ‘Cockleby’s 
Sow,’ of the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in the description of a rustic 
merrymaking, gives the titles, or first 
lines, of about thirty tunes and songs, 
sung or danced to by the peasantry— 
titles which, if not exactly the same as, 
are entirely in the style and tone of, our 
oldest extant songs ; that Gawin Dou- 
glas, Bishop of Dunkeld, in the pro- 
logues to his translation of the ‘ AEnead’ 
into ‘Scottish metir’—a book which is 
a regular mine of the Scottish language, 
mentions the first lines of several 
‘ring-sangis, dances, ledis, and roundis,’ 
commonly sung by the country-people 
of his day ; that Wedderburn’s ‘Com- 
playnt of Scotland,’ the first original 
work printed in Scottish prose, A.D. 
1549, has embedded in it a whole layer 
of fossil songs, some of which are per- 
haps the same as individual songs still 
well known, while of the greater part 
the first lines prove them akin to those 
we still have ; lastly, that before the 
seventeenth century, while an English 
traveller in Palestine was passing 
through a village not far from Jeru- 
salem, he overheard a woman, as she 
sat at her door and dandled her child, 
singing to herself, ‘ Bothwell bank, 
thou blumest fayre.’ The Englishman 
addressed her, and found that she was a 
Scotch woman, who had married an 
officer under the Turk, and gone with 
him first to Venice and thence to Pales- 
tine, where she was now soothing her 
exile with this song from her own 
country. These and many more like 
facts serve to mark the existence and 
course of our national songs before they 
come down to the age of written evi- 
dence, like the thin silver thread among 
black mountain precipices by which the 
eye traces the headlong torrent up 
where distance still keeps it silent and 
inaccessible. 

The seventeenth century is, as has 
been said, the earliest to which we can 
with certainty trace back any of our still 
extant songs, though some of them may 
be of older date, or may incorporate in 
themselves older strains. The grounds 


for fixing the opening of the seventeenth 
century as the birth-time of our oldest 
is, that when men began early in last 
century to collect the most popular songs, 
there were many which they put dewn 
as of unknown antiquity, and which, 
therefore, cannot be of later date than 
the time I have named. Shakspere en- 
ables us to fix the date of one of them, 
or, at leasf, the time later than: which it 
cannot have been made. Iago quotes, 
with some striking variations from our 
set, two verses of the well-known Scotch 
song, ‘Tak your auld cloak about ye’— 
a song, by the way, which when the 
late Duke of Wellington once heard 
sung at a Scottish dinner in London, 
he was so taken with it, that he asked 
to have it sung a second time. The 
occurrence of two verses of this song in 
the play of ‘Othello,’ first published 
A.D. 1602, and the variations from the 
Scotch set, suggest one or two interest- 
ing questions, which, however, I cannot 
now stay to consider. There were many 
things going on in Scotland during that 
seventeenth century which might have 
been expected to have driven song- 
making out of men’s heads. Among 
the educated classical learning had 
just come in, and much of the best wit 
of the time spent itself on writing Latin 
verses. There were educated poets, too, 
in Scotland then, such as Drummond 
of Hawthornden, and Alexander, Earl 
of Stirling; but they disdained their 
homely mother tongue, and wrote their 
sonnets in the best English they could 
achieve. As the century wore on, the 
people were busy with the Covenant, 
first maintaining and enforcing it, then 
suffering for it. And the ministers of 
that age, it is well known, discouraged all 
song as profane—not without some rea- 
son, it must be owned, from the coarse- 
ness and looseness of many that were 
then most popular. But neither modern 
learning nor religious wars could drive 
out of the people’s heart the love of 
their native minstrelsy. From out-of 
the-way nooks, here and there, came 


‘ true snatches of the old strain, genuine 


outpourings of the old spirit, stall, pure 
from the mixture of modern classicalities 
po2 
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which a little later nearly put an end to 
our native melodies. Such are— 


“ The gaberlunzie man.” 
. “The auld gudeman.” 
“ Todlen but and Todlen ben.” 
** Andro’ and his cutty gun.” 
** Although I be but a country lass.” 
*.0 gin my wife wad drink hooly and 
fairly.” 
“ Here awa, there awa, wandering Willie.” 
(Old set.) 
“My love, he’s built a bonnie ship, and 
set her on the sea.” 
. “A cock laird fou cadgie wi’ Jennie did 
meet.” 
. ‘On Ettrick banks, ae simmer nicht, 
At gloamin, when the sheep gaed hame.” 
. “Fy! let us a’ to the bridal, for there 
will be lilting there.” 
12. “O saw ye Johnnie comin’, quo’ she.” 
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It were easy to go on multiplying the 
names of songs like these, of undoubt- 
edly the old time ; that is, which were 
reckoned so 159 years ago, when men 
first began to collect the country melo- 
dies which till then had only an oral 
existence. They are born of a kind of 
life, once universal in Scotland, which 
has now nearly disappeared before large 
sheep-walks and high farming, with its 
bothy-system, or, at least, has retired 
into the most out-of-the-way moorlands, 
whither these twin products of modern 
times have not yet penetrated. They 
bring before us the ‘theekit’ green 
moss-roofed farms, with their old-fash- 
ioned ‘buts’ and ‘bens,’ in which 
dwelt the gudeman, farmer, or bonnet 
laird, wearing the antique broad blue 
bonnet, and clad in home-spun hoddin- 
gray, who tilled the ‘mailen,’ or, 
maybe, small lairdship, with his own 
labour and that of his family. In such 
a life, master and servant, if servant 
there was, lived on a footing of equality 
and kindliness; dined on the same 
homely fare, at the same board ; sat when 
work was over by the same ingle cheek. 
Tt was a healthful state, in which wants 
were few, life was strong, and if, in some 
respects, coarse to our apprehensions, it 
was full of a kindliness and neighbour- 
liness, such as is always most marked 
in early times, and in a retired narrow 
country. The occurrence of a wedding 
between a ‘neibur’ lad and lass, a dis- 
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pute between a ‘gudeman’ and his 
‘kimmer,’ a harvest ‘kirn,’ or a curl- 
ing ‘bonspiel,’ was enough deeply to 
excite the neighbourhood, and to draw 
forth the fun and broad drollery latent 
in a whole country side. 

Here is one specimen, called ‘The 
barrin’ o’ the door.’ Tradition reports 
the scene of it to have lain in Crauford 
Muir, a high upland district, near the 
springs of Clyde, between Lanarkshire 
and Dumfriesshire ; and those-who in 
coaching days may have travelled over 
it in winter time, on the top of the 
Glasgow or Carlisle mail, will enter feel- 
ingly into the situation of the wedded 
pair, with their door open to a Martin- 
mas moorland wind on a winter night 
in such a place :— 


“Tt fell about the Martinmas time, 
“ And a gay time it was than, 

“When our gudewife had puddins to mak, 
“ And she boiled them in a pan. 

“ And the barrin’ o’ our door, weil, weil, weil, 
“ And the barrin’ o’ our door weil. 


“The wind blew cauld frae south to north, 
“ And blew into the floor; 
* Quoth our gudeman to our gudewife, 
“** Get up and bar the door,’ 
“ And the barrin’, &c. 


“** My hand is in my hussyfe skep, 
“Gudeman, as ye may see; 

“ And it shou’d na be barred thir hunner year, 
* Tt’s no be barr’d for me,’ &c. 


“They made a paction ’tween them twa, 
“They made it firm and sure, 

“ The first that spak the foremost word 
“Shou’d rise and bar the door, &c. 


“Then by there came twa'gentlemen, 
** At twal’ o’ clock at nicht, 

** And they could neither see house nor ha’, 
‘* Nor coal nor candle licht, &c. 


“Now, whether is this a rich man’s house, 
“ Or whether is it a puir?’ 

‘But ne’er a word wad ane o’ them speak, 
“ For barrin’ o’ the door, &c. 


“ And first they ate the white puddins, 
“ And syne they ate the black ; 

“ Tho’ muckle thocht the gudewife to hersel, 
“ Yet ne'er a word she spak, &c. 


“ Then said the t’ane unto the t’other, 
“* Hae, man, tak ye my knife ; 

“Do ye tak aff the auld man’s beard, 
*“ And I'll kiss the gudewife,’ &c. 
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“ * But there’s nae water in the house, , 

** And what shall we do than?’ 

“«* What ails ye, at the puddin’ broo, 

“That boils into the pan?’ &c. 

“*O, then up startit our gudeman, 

“ And an angry man was he: 

*** Wad ye kiss my wife before my face, 
i, “ And scaud me wi’ puddin’ bree?" &c. 
“Then up and startit our gudewife, 

“ Gied three skips on the floor : 

* ¢ Gudeman, ye’ve spoken the foremost word, 

“ Get up and bar the door.’ ” 

Of probably the same age, though in a 
far other spirit, is that heart-broken strain, 
beginning— 

“0, Waly, Waly, up the bank.” 

Let no Englishman read it, ‘ Waily, 
Waily, as they sometimes do, but as 
broadly as they can get their lips to utter 
it—*O Wawly, Wawly.’ 

Chambers, following Motherwell, sup- 
poses the subject of it to have been a 
Lady Barbara Erskine, married in 1670, 
to the second Marquis of Douglas, who, 
having had his mind poisoned by the 
foul slander of some former lover of his 
wife’s, deserted her, while she was con- 
fined in child-bed, and never saw her 
more. However this may be, poetry 
has nowhere anything more forsaken 
and heart-lorn,— 

“O, Waly, Waly, up the bank, 

“ And Waly, Waly, down the brae, 

“ And Waly, Waly, yon burnside, 

“Where I and my luve were wont to gae ! 

“1 leaned my back unto an aik, 

“T thoucht it was a trusty tree, 

“ But first it bow’d, and syne it brak, 

“‘Sae my true luve did lichtlie me. 

“0, Waly, Waly, but luve be bonnie, 

“ A little time while it is new; 

“But when it’s auld, it waxeth cauld, 

“* And fades away like morning dew. 

“O, wherefore should I busk my head ? 

“ Or wherefore should I kame my hair? 

“ For my true has me forsuke, 

“* And says he’ll never luve me mair. 

“Tis not the frost that freezes fell, 

“ Nor blawing snaws inclemensie ; 

“Tis not sic cauld that makes me cry, 

“But my love's heart grown cauld to me. 

““When we came in by Glasgow toun, | 

“ We were a comely sicht to see ; 

“My luve was clad in black velvet, 

“ And I mysel’ in cramasie. 

“ But had I wist, afore I kissed, 

‘* That luve had been so ill to win, 

“Td lock’d my heart in a case o’ gowd, 

“ And pinn‘d it wi’ a siller pin. 
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“Oh! oh! if my young babe were born, 
“ And set upon the nurse’s knee, 

“ And I mysel’ were dead and gane, 

“ And the green grass growing over me!” 


These two samples fairly represent 
the style and range of our oldest extant 
songs. The name of no author claims 
them—indeed, few authors’ names have 
come down to us from earlier than the 
eighteenth century. Two of the seven- 
teenth, however, may be mentioned— 
Semple of Beltrees, reputed author of 
‘Fy! let us a’ to the bridal,’ and 
‘ Maggy Lauder,’ though his claims to 
these is not beyond question, and Lord 
Yester, maker of the oldest and best set 
of words to the air of “ Tweedside.” 

But the most marked epoch in the his- 
tory ofsong before Burns was theadvent of 
Allan Ramsay, and the publication of his 
*Tea-table Miscellany,’ a.p. 1724. Allan 
was born and lived, till his fifteenth year, 
among the Lead Hills, by the springs of 
Clyde, a pastoral district, rich in native 
song and music, the love of which clung 
to him throughout his life, which was 
spent in very different scenes. When 
he was only fifteen he left for good 
his native hills, and came to Edinburgh, 
where he was apprenticed to a peruke- 
maker, then a flourishing trade, as this 
was the age when perukes roofed all 
fashionable skulls. But as soon as his 
time was out, Allan quitted the wig- 
making trade, lucrative though it was—a 
good wig then cost from twenty to fifty 
guineas—and opened a bookseller’s shop; 
choosing rather, in his own words, ‘to line 
the inside of the pash, than to theek the 
out.’ From this shop issued, from time to 
time on single sheets, Ramsay’s songs and 
other productions, which were greedily 
bought up as they appeared. In 1724, 
they were all given to the world in the 
‘Tea-table Miscellany,’ a collection of 
songs, containing four distinct kinds— 
Ist, Old characteristic songs, which had 
floated among the people ‘time out of 
mind ;’ 2d, Songs of the same kind, but 
changed and recocted at the discretion 
of the editor ; 3d, About sixty songs by 


' Allan himself, with thirty by ‘some in- 


‘genious young gentlemen, who were so 
‘well pleased with his undertaking that 
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‘they generously lent him their assist- 
‘ance.’ These are generally headed by, 
and bear the names of, very old tunes, 
and were probably substituted for others 
of the antique stamp, which Allan may 
have deemed too homely, or, it may be, 
sometimes too coarse for publication. 
4th, A number of English songs. 

The appearance of this miscellany was 
remarkable many ways, but it was not 
for the excellence of the majority of its 
contents. In truth, we should not lose 
much if, of the four divisions, the last 
two were utterly expunged. For Allan 
himself no Scot but must entertain a 
most kindly feeling. He was an honest, 
social, blithe-hearted ‘chield,’ not with- 
out a strain of his country’s humour, and 
every way a patriotic Scot. But while we 
thank him for what of our songs he has 
preserved, we are provoked that he 
should not have preserved more while 
he might. As for his own songs, not to 
mention those written by his friends, 
not one of them is of the highest order. 
I am not sure that there is one of them 
all which a critical editor, intent on 
culling only the flower of Scottish melody, 
could admit into his collection. With 
a natural line, sometimes a genuine 
verse here and there, there is not one 
that has the ring of the true metal from 
end to end. 

It must be said, however, that Burns 
never speaks of him but with warmest 

In his poem on ‘Pastoral 


aye 
oetry,’ after lamenting the scarcity of 


true pastoral poets, he breaks out into this 
hearty strain— 


* Yes, there is ane, a Scottish callan— 
“ There’s ane ; come forrit, honest Allan ! 
“Thou need na jouk behind the hallan, 
* A chiel sae clever ! 
‘The teeth o’ time may gnaw Tantallan, 
“* But thou’s for ever ! 


“Tn gowany glens thy burnie strays, 
“ Where bonnie lasses bleach their claes ; 
“ Or trots by hazelly shaws and braes 
“ Wi’ hawthorns gray, 
“Where blackbirds join the shepherds’ lays 
“ At close o’ day.” 


But this applies rather to his pastoral 
drama, ‘The Gentle Shepherd,’ than 
ot his songs. 
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The fact is, that Allan had a genuine 
love of our native songs, but his town 
life, and the literature then fashionable, 
were too much for him. From his 
fifteenth year he lived solely in Edin- 
burgh, with only brief glimpses of the 
country, so that there is in his would-be 
pastoral songs an unreality and a mawk- 
ishness, along with a coarseness gnd 
obtuseness in the sentiment, if not in 
the words, very unlike the directness 
and heartiness of the old. Then he 
lived among the classicalities and frigidi- 
ties of the Queen Anne poetry, than 
which can anything be imagined more 
alien to our old minstrelsy? Can we 
wonder that Ramsay could not set at 
nought its influence, but tried to engraft 
some of its refinements on the old stock? 
But the result was a very deluge of 
vapid classicalities, which had nearly ex- 
tinguished the native fire—Scottish lads 
and lasses appearing as Damon, Phyllis 
and Chloris, calling the sun Phebus, 
and the moon Cynthia, and vowing 
fidelity by Jove and Pallas. 

3ut even in its greatest obscuration, 
during the first half of last century, 
the ancient lyrical inspiration never 
failed. However those who were ex- 
posed to the then nascent literature 
of Edinburgh, and to the Pope style 
of poetic diction, may have had their 
finer sense of song dulled, the springs 
of it were still running clear in country 
places, south and north, remote from 
such contagions. In the very time 
that Ramsay’s ‘Miscellany’ was in 
its first access of popularity, the north 
country gave birth, among other songs 
that might be named, to that well-known 
and most sweet melody, both air and 
words, “O Logie o’ Buchan, O Logie, 
the Laird.” It was composed about 
1736, by George Halkett, schoolmaster, 
of Ratten, in Aberdeenshire, known in 
his day for a most devoted Jacobite, who 
let loose many a strain and squib in 
favour of the exiled family to float about, 
to the delight of the country people and 
the danger of his own head. There is 
another as genuine strain, born a little 
later, in the north country, too, “My 
daddie is a caukert carle.” Its author, 
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James Carnegie, was laird of Balnamoon 
on the slopes of the Grampians, to the 
north-west of Brechin, and was remem- 
bered long after as ‘a curious body.’ 
He, too, was a stanch Jacobite, was 
out in the forty-five, and, after Culloden, 
had to live for some time under hiding, 
as a shepherd to one of his own hill 
farmers. As Carnegie’s song is less 
known than ‘ Logie o’ Buchan,’ though 
of not a less’ genuine stamp, it may be 
well to give it here— 


Tune—“ Low doun 7? the brume.” 


“My daddie is a caukert carle, 
“ He'll no twine wi’ his gear ; 
““ My Minnie, she’s a scauldin’ wife, 
* Hauds a’ the house asteer, 
“ But let them say, or let them do, 
“It's a’ ane to me, 
* For he’s low doun, he’s in the brume, 
** That’s waitin’ on me: 
“ Waiting on me, my love, 
* He’s waiting on me: 
“For, he’s low doun, he’s in the brume, 
“ That's waiting on me. 
“My Auntie Kate sits at her wheel, 
“‘ And sair she lightlies me ; 
“ But weeil ken I it’s a’ envy, 
“ For ne’er a Joe has she. 
“ But let them say, &c. 
“My Cousin Kate was sair beguiled 
“ Wi’ Johnnie o’ the glen; 
‘* And aye sinsyne she cries, Beware 
“O’ fause deluding men. 
“ But let them say, &c. 
“Gleed Sandy he cam’ wast yestreen, 
** And spiered when I saw Pate ; 
«« And aye sinsyne the neebors round, 
“ They jeer me air and late. 
“ But let them say, &c. 


Let this show how the north country 
could still sing through its Jacobite 
Jaird, while the ingenious young gentle- 
men of Edinburgh were coquetting with 
their Chlorises and their Chloes. But 
the south, if anything, outdid the north 
in the exquisiteness of the songs it gave 
birth to during the same age. 

How could it but sing—that delight- 
some Border land, with its hundred dales, 
not a stream of which but has lent its 
name to some immemorial ballad or 
familiar melody—with, midmost of all, 


Yarrow—the very sanctuary of song— 


lying there like a pensive, feeling heart, 
and sending through all the land its own 


pathetic undertone, to mellow whatever 
in our songs and character might else 
have been too robustly shrewd or too 
broadly humorous. In the early years 
of last century, that Border land gave 
birth to three ladies, of three of its 
oldest families, whose names come down 
to us, each linked to and immortalized 
by a single song. These sweet singers 
were Lady Grizzel Baillie, Miss Jane 
Elliot of Minto, and Miss Rutherford, 
of Fairnielee, afterwards Mrs. Cockburn. 

These were hearts in which nature 
was too strong to be chilled by the 
fashion of the hour. The old peel- 
houses in which they were born looked 
out on the Border hills, and they them- 
selves spent their youth in closest and 
kindliest intimacy with the dwellers of 
the scattered hamlets and ‘farm-towns’ 
among them. For this is one of the 
facts these songs bear witness to—the 
close interchange of feeling between the 
laird’s family and that of the humblest 
cottar round about, long after feudalism 
had ceased. But for this, these ladies 
of gentle blood never had sung those 
strains that ever since have lived in all 
Scottish hearts, ‘gentle and semple’ 
alike. It was the ‘owerword,’ or 
refrain, of an old lament for the 
foresters who fell at Flodden that Miss 
Elliot caught up and wove into the 
oldest of the two sets of The Flowers of 
the Forest which we now have—a song 
so beautifully pathetic as almost to 
make up for the original dirge, hope- 
lessly lost in our day, pefhaps lost even 
in hers. Only a little less good, if 
indeed they be less, are Miss Ruther- 
ford’s later words to the same air. They 
sang themselves through her heart, 
doubtless, while she lived at, or when 
in after life she recalled, the old 
enlarged peel of Fairnielee, the home, 
so blithe and beautiful, in which 
she was born and passed her child- 
hood ; from which she must so often 
have gazed over the Tweed and the 
woods of Yair up into the bosom of 
the Forest Hills. That now forsaken 
mansion, not yet roofless, but soon to be 
so, standing on the braeside among dis- 
appearing terraces, holly hedges run to 
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waste, trees few and forlorn with decay, 
hearing now no music but the Tweed 
far below, or the owlet’s cry, or the 
wind soughing through its cobwebbed 
rooms, what an affecting commentary on 
the song first sung there ! 


**T’ve seen the smiling of Fortune beguiling ; 
*T've felt all its favours and found its decay.” 


The other lady singer I have men- 
tioned was of an earlier day than these 
two, and her youth was cast on stormier 
times, which put her heart to proof, and 
showed it heroic. Grizzel Hume was 
daughter of Sir Patrick Hume of 
Polwarth, a stanch Presbyterian, when 
it cost something to be one, and, not- 
withstanding Lord Macaulay’s unfavour- 
able estimate, seemingly a true patriot 
and friend of freedom. In the Scottish 
Parliament, all through Charles the 
Second’s reign, he withstood that King’s 
despotisms, and for his free speech more 
than once suffered imprisonment. He 
was one of a small band of Scotchmen 
who entered into negotiations with the 
English Whigs to prevent a Popish suc- 
cession—a cause for which, in England, 
Lord William Russell lost his life, and, 
in Scotland, Robert Baillie of Jervis- 
wood. Baillie was an intimate friend 
of Hume’s, and when he was thrown into 
prison it was time for Sir Patrick to 
look to his own head. But before he could 
find his way beyond seas, his first place 
of hiding was the family burial vault 
underneath the parish kirk of Polwarth. 
In that ghastly concealment, where, even 
by day, no light could ,enter, he passed 
many weeks of the autumn of 1684, 
with no attendant but his daughter 
Grizzel, then only twelve years old, who 
each night, after dark, made her way, 
all alone, from the family home to her 
father’s retreat, bearing his food and 
what news she had been able to gather. 
It is said that, in order to avoid the sus- 
picions, even of the household, she used 
to save off her own plate, at family 
meals, the food she bore him. During 
this time, her father wished to send a 
letter to his friend Baillie, in his cell, 
and to receive back some tidings from 
him. His daughter was the messenger. 
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And it was during this visit to the 
Tolbooth that she is said to have met, 
for the first time, George Baillie, the 
son, who afterwards became her hus- 
band. As much for the character of 
the authoress as for its own worth, 
her single song is here given :-— 
“ There was anes a may, and she loo’d na men; 
“They biggit her a bouir down i’ yon glen; 
“ But now she cries Dule, and well-a-day ! 
“Come doun the green gate, and come here 
“ away. 
“ But now she cries, &c. 


“ When bonnie young Jamie cam’ ower the sea, 
“ He said he saw naething so lovely as me ; 
“He hecht me baith rings and monie braw 
“ things, 
** And were na my heart licht I wad dee. 
“ He hecht me, &c. 


‘He had a wee titty that loo’d na me, 
“ Because I was twice as bonnie as she; 
“ She raised sic’ a pother ‘twixt him and his 
“mother, 
“That were na my heart licht I wad dee. 
“She raised, &c. 
“The day it was set and the bridal to be; 
“The wife took a dwam and lay down to dee ; 
‘She mained and she graned, out o’ dolour 
“and pain, 
“ Till he vowed he never wad see me again. 
“She mained, &c. 


“ They said I had neither cow nor caff, 

“Nor dribbles o’ drink rins through the draff, 

“ Nor pickles o’ meal rins through the mill-ee ; 

“ And were na my heart licht I wad dee. 
“Nor pickles, &c. 


“ His titty she was baith wylie and slee, 

“ She spied me as I cam’ ower the lea ; 

** And then she ran in and made a loud din, 

‘** Believe your ain een an’ ye trow na me.’ 
“ And then she ran in, &c. 


“ His bonnet stood aye fou round on his brow, 
“ His auld ane looked aye as weel as some’s 
“new; 
“ But now he lets ’t wear ony gate it will hing, 
** And casts himself dowie upon the corn-bing. 
“ But now he, &c. 


“Were I young for thee as I hae been, 

* We should hae been gallopin’ down on yon 
“ green, 

* And linkin it on yon lilie-white lea ; 

‘* And were na my heart licht I wad dee. 

“ And linkin it, &c.” 

The last two stanzas were once 
on the lips of Burns on an occasion 
first recorded by Lockhart, and since 
repeated by Carlyle. Late in his life, 
when, owing to suspected Republicanism 
and other things, the respectables had 
begun to turn their backs on Burns, 
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one fine summer evening, a friend of his, 
riding into Dumfries to attend a county 
ball, was surprised to see him walking 
alone on the shady side of the street, 
while the opposite side was thronged 
by gentlemen and ladies, drawn toge- 
ther by the ball, none of whom seemed 
willing to recognise the poet. The 
horseman dismounted, joined Burns, 
and proposed to him to cross the street 
with him. He replied, “Na, na, my 
young friend, that’s all over now,” and 
then, after a pause, quoted the two 
stanzas above mentioned. But ‘ it was 
‘little in Burns’ character,’ adds Lock- 
hart, ‘to let his feelings on certain 
‘subjects escape in this fashion. He 
‘immediately, after reciting these verses, 
‘assumed the sprightliness of his most 
‘pleasing manner ; and, taking his young 
‘friend home with him, entertained him 
‘very agreeably till the hour of the ball 
‘arrived.” This incident, which gives 
an extrinsic interest to the song, was 
first recorded by Lockhart, and drew 
forth from Carlyle a characteristic com- 
ment. 

During Ramsay’s time, then, it would 
seem that our sweetest singers—those 
who kept truest to the pure Scottish vein 
of song, when the men with a smattering 
of literature were doing their best to 
deprave it—were ladies who lived among 
the country people, and were one in 
feeling with them. And that line of 
songstresses which began at the dawn of 
last century with Lady Wardlaw, author 
of the ballad of ‘ Hardyknute,’ and Lady 
Grizzel, if it did indeed begin with them, 
has never since been interrupted. It 
was carried on through the middle of 
last century by Miss Elliot and Miss 
Rutherford, taken up by Lady Anne 
Lindsay, authoress of ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ 
and, to pass over others, was brought 
down to our own day by Lady Nairne, the 
greatest of them all. Indeed, if asked 
to name the singer of the half-dozen 
best Scottish songs after Burns, I know 
not to whom I should turn before this 
last-named lady. Lord Cockburn has 
portrayed a generation of vigorous 
strong-featured Scottish dames, such as 
has made our more proper fair ones 
stand aghast. Those I have named, 
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who belonged some to the same, others 
to an earlier age, would prove, if it had 
needed proof, that there were other 
things in our grandmothers’ and great- 
grandmothers’ hearts besides masculine 
vigour and trenchant humour—other 
tones on their tongues than the un- 
seemly words which his lordship has 
recorded. The fact is, these old dames 
were brimful of character, which swelled 
over in some into strong-mindedness, or 
humour, or sarcasm, in others into 
tender-hearted and deep pathos, as in 
those songs they have left behind. 

Enough has now, I hope, been said to 
prove that Burns was not, as some think, 
the creator of Scottish song; that it 
was in vigorous existence, and that many 
a lovely strain had been sung up and 
down Scotland, long ere he was born; 
that he had a great background of song 
to draw upon, that he was born into an 
age and country with ‘an atmosphere of 
legendary melody’ floating all about, 
and that his great merit was to have 
drunk it into his heart of hearts, 
and re-uttered it in deeper, clearer, 
more varied compass than it had 
ever before attained. And—a thing 
that should never be forgotten —he 
purified it. It could hardly be that 
the popular heart of any country could 
pour itself so freely forth in all its 
moods without uttering some things 
base. And theearlier collections—Herd’s, 
for instance—contain evidence enough 
that, when unrestrained, 


** Auld Scotland has a raucle tongue.” 


And though among Burns’s own songs 
there are some which we could wish he 
had not written, yet we, who have in- 
herited his labours, can hardly know 
how much he did to purify and elevate 
their prevailing tone; how many 
songs he purged of their baser leaven ; 
how many tunes which he found at- 
tached to most unworthy words he 
married to healthy and beautiful words 
of his own. 

This naturally suggests one thought 


‘ which must not be passed by. I said, 


at the outset, that there is no mood of 
soul unexpressed in these songs. To 
this, however, I must make one marked 
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exception. Considering what the Scot- 
tish people have been—a devout people 
they have been, notwithstanding all that 
modern statistics urge against them—and 
considering how they loved their songs, 
it is strange how seldom these contain 
any direct expression of Christian feel- 
ing or aspiration. From this we might 
be apt to infer that song belonged to 
one class of men, religion to another. 
But any one who has known our older 
Scottish peasantry, knows that this is 
untrue, that the’ devoutness and the 
songs did‘ not dwell in separate, but in 
the same hearts, so that the modern line 
is hardly an exaggeration which speaks 
of them as a people— 


* Who sang by turns, 
‘The psalms of David and the songs of Burns.’ 


To give one instance. Margaret Laid- 
law, mother of the Ettrick Shepherd, 
was known for her remarkable piety all 
over the Ettrick Forest—a piety which 
had come down to her from ancestors 
who, at the beginning of the last century, 
had been intimate with the good Thomas 
Boston, minister of Ettrick. Yet her 
mind was a very storehouse of legendary 
lore and popular melody, from which 
two poets gathered materials for their 
early inspiration. Scott, when traversing 
the Border hills on his ballad-raids, 
took down many of the finest in his 
‘Border Minstrelsy’ from old Mar- 
garet’s lips. From her, too, her son 
imbibed that rich wealth of legend, and 
that deep feeling of the old superstitions, 
which he employed: his manhood in 
setting to prose and rhyme, and from 
which he has woven that delicate fairy 
poetry which has borne its consummate 
flower in ‘The Bonny Kilmeny.’ 

How, then, are we to account for this 
marked absence of religious feeling from 
the songs, if it existed in the hearts, of 
the people? Partly from the undoubted 
fact that, two hundred years ago and 
less, many of the popular songs were 
so coarse as to justify the ministers 
in setting their faces: against them. 
Partly also: from another and more per- 
manent cause—the divorce that Seottish 
religion -has too much made’ between 
things. secular and things profane. Song 
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and all things pertaining to it were, it is 
to be feared, branded as unchristian by 
the religious teachers. Yet the love of 
it was too strong to be thus put down. 
It lived on in men’s minds a separate 
life, railed off by a partition-wall from 
their conscious religion. And yet 
there is no warrant in the nature of 
things for such a divorcee. Even if 
there were no other such song, Lady 
Nairne’s ‘Land o’ the Leal’ alone 
would for ever remove the barrier, and 
prove how easily Scottish melody can 
rise into the purest air of religion. 
These songs naturally divide them- 
selves into three eras :—Songs before 
Burns; songs of Burns and his few 
song-making contemporaries ; songs since 
Burns. Some authors belonging to 
the third era were among us, as ebut 
yesterday. Many still in middle-life 
remember Hogg, and it is but a few 
years since Lady Nairne passed away. 
And now the question rises somewhat 
sadly, Is the roll of Scottish song- 
makers for ever closed? Can the old 
inspiration live and breathe new melo- 
dies ins o changed a world? Have not 
high farming, with its bothy system in 


. the east, coal mines and manufactories 


in the west, money-getting everywhere, 
put out the old life of which song. was 
the effluence? Is not the shriek of the 
railway whistle scaring it from all our 
hills, or is it tough enough to over-live 
steam, and normal schools, and. me- 
chanics’ institutes, and ali that they 
imply? A question I do not care to 
enter on. Only that beautiful saying 
of Allan Cunningham’s comes painfully 
to mind,—‘ The fire, that. burns up the 
‘whins on the braeside to make way for 
‘ the plough-share, destroys also the nests 
‘of a thousand song-birds.’ It may be 
so. For artificial cultivation of minds, 
as of fields, we must pay many penal- 
ties, and the loss of the power of song 
may be of them. And yet, not without 


a sigh can we let it go, if go it must. 
General information may be good, popu- 
lar science good; and yet to me the 
heart than can carol forth one lilt, with 
the trae old melody in it, is more pre- 
cious than tons of useful information, 
and whole libraries of popular science. 
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ON THE EXCLUSION OF THOSE WHO ARE NOT ' 
MEMBERS OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH FROM FELLOWSHIPS 
AND OTHER PRIVILEGES OF THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


BY HENRY FAWCETT. 


Tue general public are so entirely unac- 
quainted with even the meaning of the 
terms of university phraseology that 
it is necessary to enter into conside- 
rable detail, when a question of Univer- 
sity Reform is brought upon the arena 
of popular discussion. 

In the great majority of cases the 
universities may be most properly left 
to reform themselves. The authorities 
of Oxford and Cambridge have, of their 
own accord, introduced many most de- 
cided and important reforms ; and it is, 
no doubt, hazardous to ask the members 
of a popular assembly to remodel an in- 
stitution of whose working the majority 
are probably ill-informed. But, although 
all arrangements connected with the 
studies, and, perhaps, even with the ad- 
ministration of the revenues of the 
universities, cannot with advantage be 
subjected to extraneous interference, yet 
upon other points great principles are 
involved, upon which the nation is 
bound to express an opinion. I wish in 
these pages to direct attention to two 
restrictions which, I believe, are inde- 
fensible. 

Each of the Colleges forming, in the 
aggregate, the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge possesses large revenues, 
which are derived from tithe charges 
and from landed estates, situated in 
almost every county of England. In 
addition to this, the Colleges have a 
large amount of Church patronage at 
their disposal. These revenues are be- 
stowed as pecuniary rewards for acade- 
mical success. These rewards may be 
divided into two classes : 

lst. The Scholarships are intended to 
assist a student while he is reading for 





his degree. The average value of a 


Scholarship is about 507. a year. 
2dly. Fellowships are not only far 
more honourable distinctions, but are of 


far greater pecuniary value. The aver- 
age value of a Fellowship is about 2501. 
a year. 

At Cambridge, for many years past, 
all the Fellowships have been bestowed 
with the strictest justice and impartiality 
upon those students who most distin- 
guished themselves in the university. 
Up to the present time a Fellowship has 
always been vacated by marriage ; and 
in the majority of the Colleges a Fellow- 
ship could be retained by a layman only 
for a limited period, which varied from 
five to seven years after the M.A. degpee. 
Many will be astonished to hear that 
the aggregate revenue of the Colleges 
at Cambridge approaches 200,000/. per 
annum, and that the income of Oxford 
is probably nearly as large. Within the 
last two or three years each of the Col- 
leges, both at Oxford and Cambridge, 
has obtained new statutes. According 
to these new statutes there will in 
future be about 360 Fellowships at 
Cambridge, and a sum of about 30,0002. 
a year will be annually voted to Scholar- 
ships. No country has ever possessed 
such splendid endowments by which to 
reward intellectual acquirements. 

The tenure of fellowships has, in 
some respects, been materially modified 
by the statutes recently passed. The 
colleges have now an opportunity of more 
largely remunerating those who conduct 
the educational work of the university ; 
and an important change has been 
adopted by four or five of the smaller col- 
leges at Cambridge, whose fellowships 
will now be retained for ten years from 
taking the degree of M.A. without any 
restriction as to celibacy. But there is 
a vague impression afloat that a reform of 
primary importance has been achieved, 
because it is popularly conceived that 
within the last few years Oxford and 
Cambridge have been thrown open “to 
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Dissenters of every denomination. A 
brief explanation of the exact position in 
which those stand who do not profess 
@dherence to the Church of England 
will, I believe, clearly demonstrate 
that this boasted legislation on behalf 
of the Dissenters is a compromise, use- 
less to those whom its authors pre- 
tended to benefit. Dissenters have 
always been permitted to study in the 
university ; they were received as stu- 
dents at any college, and they were 
allowed freely to enter as competitors 
into every examination ; but no degree 
was conferred upon them, and scholar- 
ships and fellowships were strictly con- 
fined to members of the Church of Eng- 
land. Let us see how the position of a 
Dissenter has been affected by recent 
changes. 

A Dissenter is now permitted to hold 
a scholarship, but he cannot be elected 
to a fellowship. He can obtain his B.A. 
and his M.A. degrees, but to a Dissenter 
the M.A. degree is shorn of half its 
dignity and advantage. An M.A. de- 
gree makes an Established Churchman a 
member of the Senate and an elector of 
the university ; but the Dissenter is com- 
pelled to take the M.A. degree without 
any of these privileges. Before I pro- 
ceed to enlarge upon the absurdity of 
these anomalies, I am anxious, as far as 
possible, to correct an erroneous im- 
pression with regard to the state of pub- 
lic opinion in the university. Dissenters 
are not debarred from the complete 
privileges of the university by the desire 
of fellows of colleges, for many amongst 
them have expressed a decided opinion 
in opposition to these restrictions. In 
my own college, whilst the new statutes 
were under discussion, more than one- 
third of the Fellows strongly urged the 
University Commissioners to permit 
Dissenters to be elected to fellowships. 
The reception which our proposals met 
will excite surprise. Liberal opinions in 
such a quarter, it was perhaps supposed, 
ought to be checked. We asked for 
bread, but we received a stone ; instead 
of the restrictions being relaxed, they 
were materially tightened ; for a new 
statute was forced upon us as well as 
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upon every other college in Cambridge, 
by which the Fellows of a college are 
compelled, whether they wish to do so 
or not, “to remove a man from his 
“ fellowship if, after he is elected, he 
“ should openly secede from the Church 
“ of England.” In this respect, there- 
fore, reform has not to be forced upon 
the university, but these disabilities 
affecting Dissenters are maintained by 
Act of Parliament.! There is one way, 
and only one way, by which an Act of 
Parliament can be repealed when it is 
based upon religious prejudices, and 
that is by popular agitation. Let such 
an agitation be intelligently and ear- 
nestly commenced, and the movement 
would probably receive an unexpected 
assistance from that liberalism which 
prevails in the universities. 

The disabilities upon Dissenters to 
which I have alluded are rendered un- 
tenable by the concessions which have 
been made; and nothing can be more 
singularly inconsistent than the com- 
promise upon which the present state of 
things is based. That policy is intelli- 
gible, which, during so many centuries, 
succeeded in preserving an intimate con- 
nexion between the universities and the 
State-Church ; and we need not be sur- 
prised that those who consider it a pri- 
mary duty of government to encourage 
only one particular form of religious 
worship, should endeavour on the one 
hand to reward the faithful followers 
of the Church by the honours and emo- 
luments of the universities, and should 
on the other hand deprive their dissent- 
ing countrymen of these educational ad- 
vantages. But the key of this position 
in which the friends of Church prero- 
gative might formerly have entrenched 
themselves, has now been surrendered ; 
for Dissenters are now encouraged to 
enter the universities. Their intellectual 
attainments are rewarded by scholar- 
ships; the same degrees are conferred 
upon them as upon Churchmen ; but it 
would seem that some disabilities must 
be preserved. Fellowships are still con- 
fined to Churchmen, and no Dissenter 
is able to vote for a Member of Parlia- 

1 The Act of Uniformity. 
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ment for the university. Old volumes 
of Hansard will abundantly acquaint us 
with the arguments on which rested the 
exclusion of Catholics from Parliament. 
What would have been thought of the 
wisdom of the legislature if Catholic 
emancipation had been passed with a 
compromise which permitted Catholics 
to enter Parliament, and allowed them 
to be under-secretaries of State, but 
closed the cabinet against them? Such 
@ preposterous proposition could be 
maintained on only one ground. The 
cabinet has a certain control upon the 
appointment of Bishops; and it might 
have been urged that such high eccle- 
siastical duties ought to be exercised by 
Churchmen alone. This suggests the 
oné solitary pretext for the exclusion of 
Dissenters from fellowships. Each col- 
lege possesses many Church livings, and 
this Church patronage is in the hands of 
the Fellows. It may be therefore urged 
that it would be an objection to allow a 
Dissenter to have any voice in the be- 
stowal of Church preferment. In order 
to state the case of my adversaries as 
fairly as possible, I have mentioned this 
apparent argument, which those who 
know the universities must at once de- 
tect. to be a purely imaginary objection. 
For the universal custom at every college 
is to appoint to a college living according 
to seniority. When such a living is 
vacant, it is first offered to the senior 
clerical Fellow ; and, in the event of his 
refusal, it passes down to the other 
Fellows in succession. : This custom is 
so ancient and has been so uniformly 
observed that, according to the best 
opinions, the senior clerical Fellow could 
in a court of equity successfully enforce 
his claim to a living which was vacant 
in his college. The new statutes of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, distinctly 
provide, that college livings should be 
offered to the clerical Fellows in order 
of their seniority. Dissenting Fellows 
would, therefore, have no power, even if 


? There is a distinction between the declara- 
tions required from the holder of a fellowship 
and a member of the Senate. In the first case 
it is; ‘‘I will conform to the Liturgy;” in 
the second : “I am a bond-fide member of the 
Church of England.” 


they had the inclination, to undermine 
the stability of the Church by insidious 
clerical appointments. 

It will be well to notice another 
objection, which may possibly be ad- 
vanced. The colleges subscribe very 
liberally to support various charities, 
such as schools, in those places where 
they possess property or Church patron- 
age. It may, therefore, be said that 
these charitable grants would be di- 
verted if the majority of the Fellows of 
a college should cease to be members 
of the Church of England. But it is 
extremely improbable that those who 
dissent from the established Church 
would ever become a majority in any 
college. The old established public 
schools will continue to be the chief 
feeders of the universities. But, even 
supposing this were not the case, we 
have no right whatever to assume before- 
hand that a dissenting majority would 
be backward in assisting the spiritual 
and educational wants of those districts 
in which college property is situated. 

It may perhaps also be said that, if 
the Fellows of a college did not all pro- 
fess the same religious faith, disputes 
would be engendered, and that social 
harmony would be destroyed. But no 
such social disunion is created by the 
admission of students of every religious 
denomination; and experience shows 
that, when people are inclined to enter 
on religious bickerings, Church po- 
lemics afford a more ample arena for 
uncharitable quarrelling than religious 
Dissent. 

The true friends of the Church are 
pursuing an injudicious policy, if they 
attempt to retain such a restriction. It 
can always be spoken of as a grievance ; 
and whenever it is brought into opera- 
tion in the case of an accomplished stu- 
dent, it is a grievance which will excite 
wide popular sympathy. Such a restric- 
tion, if intended to defend the Church, 
is “a barrier against conciliation,” a cob- 
web “against hostility.” The Church 
will be strengthened by conciliation, but 
@ grievance will always feed and encou- 
rage Dissent. 

It has been remarked by a most emi- 
nent authority, Sir J. Herschel, that the 
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fellowships are the mainstay of the 
English university system. To them as 
a goal the most intellectual students are 
constantly striving. The race is a manly 
and a noble contest—manly, because no 
feelings of jealousy tarnish the keen 
competition ; noble, because the contest 
is purely intellectual. What other coveted 
distinction is there which wealth and 
rank has no influence in securing? 
Cheap books and the extension of good 
schools have placed the rudiments, at 
least, of a good mathematical educa- 
tion within the reach of humble life. 
So large is now the fund which is de- 
voted to scholarships at Oxford and 
Cambridge that a clever boy may main- 
tain himself at the university. If, there- 
fore, the religious disability upon fellow- 
ships was removed, they might be 
regarded as great rewards which our 
universities bestow upon the most intel- 
lectual of the nation. 

Many most distinguished students 
have by this religious disability been 
excluded from fellowships. Their place 
has been occupied by men of inferior 
talent; and thus an encroachment is 
obliged to be made upon the important 
principle, that fellowships are great 
rewards which are uniformly conferred 
upon the most intellectual students. I 
would not refer to any particular in- 
stance in order to base an argument 
upon the plea of a personal grievance. 
Every one who enters the university 
knows that fellowships are confined to 
members of the Church of England; 
and therefore even a senior wrangler 
cannot feel that he is personally ag- 
grieved because excluded. He is not 
excluded either by the desire, or on 
account of the prejudices of his college. 
The exclusion rests upon an Act of 
Parliament, which leaves the college no 
option in the matter. This suggests the 
most cogent objection to the restriction. 
Why should not the matter be left in 
the hands of the colleges themselves ? 
A Dissenter may be appointed to the 
highest educational position in a college ; 
why, therefore, may not the college be 
permitted to elect such an individual to 
a fellowship ? 

The anomaly of the present system 
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may be readily illustrated. By the new 
statutes, prelectorships have been cre- 
ated. These are educational offices of 
the highest importance, A college may 
be compelled to exclude a high wrangler 
from a fellowship, and yet can appoint 
him to a prelectorship. Such an oppor- 
tunity of retaining a distinguished ma- 
thematician upon the educational staff of 
the college may very probably be eagerly 
taken advantage of ; but, if the high 
wrangler wished to leave Cambridge to 
prosecute his studies at the bar, then 
the college is prevented from rendering 
him that assistance which is given to a 
less distinguished student who happens 
to be a member of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

The number of students at Oxford 
and Cambridge does not keep pace with 
the increase in the nation’s wealth and 
population. Oxford and Cambridge 
have not now so many undergraduates 
as they had thirty years since. This 
diminution in numbers is no doubt 
due to many causes. Admission to holy 
orders is now readily obtained without 
a university degree; and the various 
appointments which have been thrown 
open to general competition, such as 
those in the Indian Civil Service, doubt- 
less attract. many who would otherwise 
matriculate at a university. But still 
it cannot be denied that there is an in- 
creasing demand for education, and that 
thriving collegiate institutions have, 
during the last few years, sprung up in 
different parts of the country. And 
yet, if there is any value or utility in 
endowments, educational establishments 
which are so poor that they must almost 
be self-supporting, ought not to be able 
to compete with Oxford and Cambridge, 
whose vast endowments are constantly 
augmenting in consequence of the in- 
creasing value of land. In many col- 
leges at Oxford and Cambridge there 
is not a sufficient number of distin- 
guished students upon whom to bestow 
the large funds which are devoted to 
scholarships and exhibitions. 

Is it not then desirable to allow the 
whole nation freely to participate in 
these great advantages? Sometimes it 
is said, Why do not the Dissenters endow 
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colleges of their own? Oxford and 
Cambridge were endowed under circum- 
stances which can never again occur. 
No confessional now exists to encourage 
charitable bequests ; and, even if a new 
university were liberally endowed, but 
confined to one religious denomination, 
its influence must tend to stereotype 
sectarian differences. Any educational 
establishment, however liberally sup- 
ported, must now be most insignificantly 
endowed, compared with the ancient 
foundations whose property may be esti- 
mated at ten or twelve millions, which 
has been accumulating during a long 
succession of ages, under a state of opin- 
ion and feeling that exists no Jonger, 
and that will never recur. Obedi- 
ence to the original intention of founders 
has been long forgotten, and is a plea 
which it is now impossible to sustain. 
Gratitude to our liberal benefactors will 
be most appropriately shown by causing 
their munificent bequests to produce the 
greatest possible influence upon the in- 
tellectual advancement of the whole 
nation. 

The deep sense of gratitude which I 
shall ever feel tomy Alma Mater, prompts 
in me an earnest desire to give the largest 
number possible an opportunity of being 
benefited by the great advantages which 
the endowments of the universities can 
confer. 

I wish now to direct attention to the 
restriction which contines the privileges 
of the Senate to members of the Church 
of England. 

It will be necessary here only to con- 
sider the restriction in one of its aspects 
—namely, the exclusion of all who are 
not members of the Church of England 
from voting at elections for members of 
the university. The M.A. degree is 
now conferred upon persons of any reli- 
gious denomination. 

When an individual proceeds to the 
M.A. degree, he is asked by the Regis- 
trar of the university whether or not 
he is a member of the Church of Eng- 
land. If he replies in the affirmative, 


the M.A. degree confers upon him a ~ 


vote for the university. The university 
franchise therefore is the only one which 
in our country is not based upon a pro- 


perty qualification. It is based upon an 
intellectual test, and therefore is the 
ideal franchise of philosophic reformers. 
But is it not unconstitutional to associate 
with this intellectual test a religious dis- 
ability? Allalike are permitted to wear 
the badge of this mental qualification. 
But it would seem that the intellectual 
test without a profession of religious 
faith is unworthy to confer the franchise. 

How can it be said that the mem- 
bers for the university represent the 
university when it is decreed before- 
hand that the privilege of voting 
shall require the profession of certain 
defined opinions? Many are the 
blemishes in our representative system. 
Conservatives and Liberals profess alarm 
at a threatened and inevitable extension 
of the suffrage. A 6/. qualification, it is 
maintained, will cause the country to 
be controlled by masses who are inade- 
quately educated. Constituencies, there- 
fore, which are tarnished by none of 
this dreaded ignorance should be careful 
to demonstrate their superiority. An 
intellectual franchise has never been 
fairly tried in this country, because the 
unfavourable conditions under which it 
exists in the universities must certainly 
prevent any fair illustration of its suc- 
cess. The electors of the universities 
are scattered over every part of the 
country, and great numbers who come 
to the poll have travelled many hundreds 
of miles. Here, then, is a case in which 
voting-papers might be used with the 
greatest advantage. The signatures of 
these voting papers might be certificated 
by either the tutor or the bursar 
of the College to which the elector 
might happen to belong. The consti- 
tuency would thus be saved a great and 
useless expenditure both of time and 
money. An election might, under these 
circumstances, be contested for a few 
pounds, This would induce a great 
number of eminent men to offer them- 
selves as candidates. An opportunity 
would thus be afforded of making a good 
selection, and Cambridge and Oxford 
would be spared the reproach that the 
universities have not unfrequently proved 
a secure refuge to respectable mediocrity. 
I throw out this suggestion, which may, 
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perhaps, be regarded as a digression, be- 
cause I believe that the value and im- 
portance of a vote for the university 
would be most materially increased if an 
election was conducted in the manner 
I have proposed. Under the present 
system a Dissenter may very reasonably 
regard a vote for the university as a 
privilege hardly worth contending for. 
Many Churchmen, now, never feel in- 
terested in the choice of the candidates 
whooffer themselves; but, if voting-papers 
were introduced, there would, doubtless, 
appear at every election numerous 
candidates of every shade of political 
opinion, whose qualifications would be 
based upon high intellectual eminence. 
The result of a university election would 
then be eagerly watched by the nation, 
for it would be a fair indication of the 
public opinion of the intelligence of the 
country.! 

It now only remains for me to point 
out a practical method of carrying the 
two important reforms which I have en- 
deavoured here to explain and advocate. 

I believe the reforms may be easily 
and peaceably obtained. The question 
ought to be taken up by some member 
of Parliament who is intimately ac- 
quainted with the practical details of our 
university system. Let him state the 
case fairly and dispassionately to the 
House of Commons; let him back his 
arguments with a petition, which may 
readily be obtained, influentially signed 
by resident members of the universities. 
And these privileges will then be not 
long withheld from thdése who dissent 
from the State-Church, and who have, on 
many occasions, violently agitated to 
obtain much less important reforms. 


The questions I have discussed in this 
paper are so important that I was very 
anxious to obtain the opinion of a resi- 
dent member of the university. 

The Rev. W. G. Clark, Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
inmost kindly perused these pages ; and 


1 Whilst going to press I notice with pleasure 
that Mr. Dodson has introduced a hill into 
Parliament for the purpose of allowing the 
electors of the University to vote in the man- 
ner here proposed. 
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has permitted me to publish the follow- 
ing letter :— 
“ My dear Sir, 

“T have read your MS. with much 
interest. . I cordially sympathize with 
the object you have in view; for I have 
long been of opinion that the mainten- 
ance of these tests is highly impolitic, 
and injurious to the real interests both 
of the Universities and of the Church. 
They keep from the Universities many 
who might have been their ornament 
and support, and afford to the Church 
no security at all commensurate with the 
odium they excite. 

“In fact, the only Dissenters they 
exclude are those who have a very scru- 
pulous conscience and a very high sense 
of the obligation of a promise—pre- 
cisely the men we should be most 
anxious to admit. The abolition of these 
tests will not endanger the connexion 
between the Universities and the 
Church. 

“ An immense majority of the stu- 
dents will still be, as heretofore, Church- 
men ; and, of the remainder, many will 
become so, when they cease to be em- 
bittered by a grievance. 

“ In the governing body of the seve- 
ral colleges, and among the members of 
the Senate, Dissenters will form a mino- 
rity inappreciably small, and the social 
influences around them will always tend 
to assimilate them in feeling to the 
majority. 

“ The tests I speak of must sooner or 
later go the way of all tests. The Uni- 
versities will do wisely if they make a 
grace of necessity, and offer spontane- 
ously what cannot be long withheld. 

“ Let us petition Parliament on the 
subject, without delay. 

“Tam sorry to think that in this 
matter I shall be opposed to many 
friends for whose judgment I have great 
respect ; but I feel that it would be 
cowardly, since you ask for my views, to 
shrink from expressing what is my firm 
and deliberate conviction. 

“T am, 
“ My dear Sir, 
“ Very truly yours, 
“Wituiam Georce CuaRK.” 





